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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Rev. Father Tabb sends us the following small 
verse, presumably as a sort of Christmas greeting: 


Let men of war defend the sea, 
As once at Trafalgar; 

But let the land protected be 
By us the women of war. 


For by the feminine device 
Of missiles deftly hurled, 
We'll face all enemies but mice, 
And so defy the world. 


If the waits should by any chance call upon the Pank- 
hursts in the frosty watches of Christmas Eve, they 
might include this little song in their répertoire. 


There are not lacking certain joyous indications that 
Mr. Owen Seaman and his associates of Punch have 
been round exhibiting their rapped knuckles to one 
of our undergraduate contemporaries. At any rate, a 
journal which is commonly credited with the glory 
of having suckled Mr. Seaman’s stupendous genius 
blossomed out last week with an “‘attack’’ on the 
editor of Tar AcADEMy—an attack, by the way, which 
renders it quite plain that THe AcapEmy has accom- 
plished at least some portion of the good work which 
it was ambitious to accomplish. nfortunately for 
Mr. Seaman, however, the Christmas vacation is now 
upon us, and, in consequence, the cherubic young 
gentlemen who are responsible for the conduct of our 
aforesaid undergraduate contemporary, are at present 
enjoying their holidays under the wing of their proud 
papas and mammas, and are, one supposes, far too 
deeply engrossed in the delights of snapdragon, 
musical-chairs, hunt-the-slipper, puss-in-the-corner, and 
kindred innocent pleasures to continue the war on Mr. 
Seaman’s behalf. Consequently, if it should happen 
that our surmises in the matter are correct, Mr. 
Seaman will be at some disadvantage, and as this would 
be a pity, we commend to his attention, as suitable 
champions of himself, the Boys’ Own Paper and the 





Infants’ se ap We are anxious to believe that 
Mr. Seaman has no knowledge whatever of our gentle 
undergraduate’s ‘‘ attack,’’ and if, indeed, he be inno- 
cent of such knowledge, we can only commiserate him 
on the altogether too obvious zeal of his aspiring 
young friends. To a man of feeling, the champion- 
ship of the foolish should be a good deal more annoy- 
ing than the reproof of the wise. We wish Mr. Sea- 
man a merry Christmas. - 


A merry Christmas, also, to the editor of the Out- 
look. This gentleman produces a noble sixpennyworth 
weekly, without apparent strain or stress. His journal 
has a fair page and a commanding ensemble, and so 
far as we are able to agree with them, its politics are 
right. But the editor of the Outlook cannot, appar- 
ently, bring himself to a proper understanding of that 
simple literary affair, the sonnet. Only the other week 
he allowed one of his reviewers to describe the sonnet 
at the beginning of Mr. Swinburne’s new volume, 
“The Age of Shakespeare,’ as two fine stanzas. And 
last Saturday he published a sonnet about Milton which 
simply takes the breath. Here we are: 


Blind, wast thou, mighty Bard, who drankest deep 
The waters sweet of Helicon; then climb 
Didst loftiest where Olympus mount sublime 
Cradleth the clouds, and Morn’s child-sunbeams leap, 
Thy blindness, wherefore should we piteous weep ?— 
Thou gavest sight to moral darkness, thou 
Didst England teach then, now, and ever, bow 
The knee to God alone! and Freedom keep 
As his loved jewel married to her care. 
Blind !—Didst thou not walk in glades of Paradise, 
E’en past the battlements of War and snare 
Of politics? 


Modesty compels us not to proceed further. The 
name of the author is ‘‘ L. Lydia Acadia Panter.’’ Will 
no one tell us what she sings? ‘‘ Then climb didst 
loftiest where Olympus mount sublime’’ baffles us 
utterly, and so does ‘‘ Thou didst England teach then, 
now, and ever, bow the knee.’’ Besides which there is 
a syllable too many in the tenth line. That a paper 
with the smallest claim to literary importance should 
print such a graceless bit of work is amazing. We have 
always had a theory that there are few editors in Lon- 
don who are capable of distinguishing between good 
poetry and bad. In one way and another we are accu- 
mulating a mass of evidence in support of our conten- 
tion which is appalling in its completeness. The gentle- 
_— who edits the Outlook should really be more care- 
ul. 


Referring to a certain poet, who has lately had a 
great deal to say about his rapier, a Scotch contem- 
porary describes him feelingly as a ‘‘ tousy tike.’’ We 
are careful to reproduce the phrase without misprint. 
Well, the ‘‘tousy tike’” has been’ contributing 
‘poetry’ to the Westminster Gazette and to the 
Atheneum. And in the Westminster poem he treats 
us to a succession of lines like the following: 


Gulls, 
Riparian scavengers, arose and wheeled 
About my head for morsels begging loud 
With savage cries, that piercingly reverbed 
The tempest’s dissonance. Birds, in themselves 
Unmusical and uninventive, ape 
Impressive things with mockery undesigned. 


and so on and so forth. ‘‘ Riparian scavengers ”’ is a 
magical phrase, and it will no doubt sing in the bosoms 
of persons who read the Westminster for many a day 
to come. In the ‘“‘tousy tike’s’’ Atheneum effusion, 
which by the way is called ‘‘ The Wasp,”’ we get the 
following : — 
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Once as I went by rail to Epping Street, 

Both windows being open, a wasp flew in, 

Through the compartment flashed and almost out, 

Scarce seen, scarce heard; but dead against the pane 

Entitled ‘‘ Smoking,’’ did the train’s career 

Arrest her passage. 
Here, of course, you have jewels five words long that 
on the stretched forefinger of old Time must of neces- 
sity sparkle for ever. The simple man will want to 
know how the wasp could get into that compartment 
if the windows had been shut. He might also desire 
to know whether “‘ entitled ’’ is a good poetic synonym 
for ‘‘inscribed,’”? and whose passage was arrested by 
the train’s career. Of course, we take it that the “ tousy 
tike’’ means the ‘‘ woppse’s’’’ career—but can we not 
look to him to say what he means, particularly in the 
Atheneum? One might have expected from the open- 
ing of this marvel of the verse maker’s art that our 
‘“tike ’’ would go on to enshrine in deathless metre the 
prodigies of valour in which he engaged in the shooing 
out of his railway compartment of the Epping wasp 
with the assistance of the extra special Star which hap- 
pened to be in his nervy digits at the moment. But he 
does nothing of the kind. It seems that after “ flirting 
petulant wings”’ and “‘ singing fiercely’ against the 
pane entitled ‘‘ Smoking ’”’ for some moments, the wasp 
actually fell. 
Down she fell—six inches down! 

Hovered a second, dazed and dubious still ; 
Then soared away, a captive queen set free. 

Where is your John Milton now? ‘‘ A summer’s day 
he fell.’ Nota bit of it—six inches down! We never 
heard of anything quite so momentous in our lives 
before. The ‘‘ tousy tike,’’ not to mention Mr. Rendall 
of the Atheneum, is clearly determined that the pub- 
lic shall have some poetry, cost what it may. The 
ghastly spiritual tragedy embodied in this powerful 
tale of the wasp is calculated to move a heart of stone. 
‘‘ Down she fell—six inches down! ”’ The words stir 
one like a blast of martial trumpets. When you come 
to think of it she could scarcly have fallen six inches 
up, which illustrates the wonderful sureness of our 
poet’s grip. Mr. Rendall is no doubt doing his best, 
but we do not exaggerate when we say that we have 
seen less ridiculous verses in the Pink ’Un. On the 
other hand, we rejoice to learn that the wasps of 
Epping Street are just about as harmless as the rapiers 
of Stonecutter Street. 


The fact is that we are face to face with a great 
dearth of printable poetry. This is not, one need 
scarcely say, the fault of either the editor of the Out- 
look, or the editor of the Atheneum. It is simply a 
defect of the time. In the much-despised mid-Vic- 
torian era England was full of poets, and poetry was a 
serious vocation. Nowadays, the moment a man shows 
poetic talent he is invited by the enterprising to 
review books about poetry, or to “‘try his hand” at a 
‘‘novel of passion.’’ It is Mr. Binyon, we believe, 
who has complained that your modern poet is continu- 
ally going up and down “‘ on other people’s errands.”’ 
Within living memory there have been poets who could 
live and serve the Muses on a hundred a year. Nowa- 
days, the puet who would be respected by his fellow 
men must have at least five hundred, and the Muses 
simply haven’t got such sums about them. Hence one 
has to spend hours of one’s days sorting beetles at a 
public museum, or pasting up anthologies for adven- 
turous publishers. And then there are food and wine 
in Soho and literary ‘‘ At Homes”’ in Bedford Park, 
and week-ends at Brighton. The garrets that the 
Muses used are become a byword and a reproach, and 
as for bread and cheese and beer, we all prefer stuffed 
ortolans, Heidseick, and old brandy, so that our grain 
is roughened, and we write only of evenings after the 
theatre and supper. Meanwhile, editors yearn for 





poetry as pants the hart for cooling streams. And 
when anything comes their way which has the bare 
appearance of plausibility they print it, believing that it 
must be excellent. We believe that it is better that a 
literary paper should be denuded of poetry altogether 
than that it should print or B tem on the inferior or 
brummagem article. The Outlook should never have 
printed its Milton sonnet, and as for the Atheneum 
— a “‘tousy tike’’ and the Epping Wasp—well, 
we 


The proceedings against Mr. Bottomley for contempt 
of Court were entirely justified. In John Bull he pub- 
lished a cartoon, representing the figure of Justice be- 
spattered with mud, and with mud in one of her scales. 

he cartoon had reference to other proceedings against 
Mr. Bottomley at the Guildhall. r. Bottomley was 
given a month in which to pay a fine of three hundred 
pounds. Failing this payment, he will be attached for 
his contempt. The fine is a heavy one, and Mr. Bot- 
tomley is said to be debating whether it were better to 
pay or to be imprisoned. If he is a wise man he will 
pay. The Suffragist tactics of going to prison when 
you can avoid it, and holding yourself up to the world 
as a blessed martyr when you have done your time, is 
not to be commended. In connection with these pro- 
ceedings for contempt Mr. Bottomley has explained 
that nothing was further from his thoughts or intention 
than in any way to suggest that the administration of 
justice in His Majesty’s courts could be besmirched, 
and he went on to say that what he did mean to sug- 
gest was that “‘ the prosecution itself was dirty.”” This 
being so, it is a pity that he did not label his besmirched 
figure ‘‘ Prosecution,” instead of investing it with the 
ordinary symbols of justice. Even then he would have 
been taking an unwise and unsportsmanlike course, for 
his prosecution at the Guildhall is in the hands of the 
Treasury, and is being virtually conducted by the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, so that where the 
dirtiness comes in is not exactly obvious. Mr. Bot- 
tomley very naturally wants a fair field for himself. 
It is not seemly that he should attempt to throw mud 
at the administrators of the laws of his country. If 
the contempt for which he is to be punished had been 
committed by the editor of any other paper than John 
Bull nobody would have sympathised with the offend- 
ing editor. Mr. Bottomley is not entitled to the 
smallest sympathy because he happens to be editor and 
defendant rolled into one. Unless we are bad prophets 
he will pay his three hundred pounds. The fact 
that he is an amateur in journalism is no excuse for his 
flagrant violation of the decencies of the business. 


Meanwhile, it appears that Mr. Bottomley cannot be 
content to let well alone. He says, in the current issue 
of John Bull, that he has no intention of departing 
from his undertaking to the Court not to make anv 
further comment upon the Guildhall proceedings, yet 
he goes on to ‘acknowledge with gratitude the 
marked difference between the attitude adopted 
towards him by the Attorney-General and that 
which he has had to contend with elsewhere.”” He 
also publishes the following anagram: ‘‘ Horatio 
Bottomley—hot trial too me _ boy.’ The ana- 
gram is obviously silly, as most anagrams are. But 
we doubt very much whether Mr. Bottomley keeps 
within the limits of his undertaking when he ‘‘ acknow- 
ledges with gratitude ’’ the marked difference between 
the attitude of the Attorney-General and ‘‘ that with 
which we have had to contend with elsewhere.’’ 
The administration of justice is not a matter for 
either gratitude or ingratitude, and Mr. Bottomley has 
no right to suggest that the people “‘ elsewhere” are 
treating him improperly or in a manner which compels 
him to be grateful to the Attorney-General. It would 
be improper for us to comment upon the Guild- 
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hall proceedings, but one thing is _ certain, 
namely, that Mr. Bottomley is in just as 
good hands and receiving precisely the same 


treatment as any other Englishman would receive 
in the like circumstance. It is by his own election that 
he acts as his own counsel, and he thereby secures the 
advantage of a latitude which would not be accorded 
to professional counsel. So that his squeals and com- 
plaints and innuendoes ill become him. Let him be 
assured that nothing awaits him but fairness and jus- 
tice. And let him be assured also that if he indulges 
again in contempt of court, his fine will probably not 
be arranged on the two for three-hapence principle. 


We observe that a writer in one of the weeklies is 
reviving the old question as to “‘tartarly’’ reviewers. 
The Author, it seems, has reprinted a wicked notice 
from the Quarterly Review for April, 1833. 


This is, as some of his marginal notes intimate, Mr. Tenny- 

son’s second appearance. We gladly seize this oppor- 
tunity of repairing an unintentional neglect, and of introduc- 
ing to the admiration of our more sequestered readers a new 
prodigy of genius—another and a brighter star of that galaxy 
or “‘ milky way ’’ of poetry of which the lamented Keats was 
the harbinger. ** If any sense in me remains’’! This 
doubt is inconsistent with the opening stanza of the piece, and 
in fact, too modest; we take upon ourselves to reassure Mr. 
Tennyson that, even after he shall be dead and buried, as much 
“* sense ’’ will still remain as he has now the good fortune to 
possess. 
And it is pointed out that the volume thus noticed 
contained “‘CEnone”’ and the ‘‘ Lotus Eaters.’’ The 
innuendo, of course, is that persons who find their 
poetical works severely treated by the modern reviewer 
may be sure that they are persons of shining genius, 
and that the severe reviewer is a dull and malicious clod, 
who, if everybody had his deserts, should be hanged 
right off. We consider, however, that such a view is 
exceedingly bad for poets. Of course, no person who 
can write at all would encourage it; but the ground 
happens nowadays to be cumbered by persons who 
find it greatly to their advantage to dub themselves 
** poet,”” but who yet are not poets in the least. We 
consider it desirable that such people should be told the 
plain truth about their work. The Quarterly Re- 
viewers of 1833 made mistakes, and doubtless the daily 
and weekly reviewers of 1908 have made mistakes, but 
it is safe to say that nine times out of ten they have 
equally hit the right nails on the head. The person who 
is damaged by an unfair review has yet to be dis- 
covered. Of course, the case of Keats will be cited 
forthwith, but those who argue that Keats was really 
‘killed off ’’ by an article are welcome to their argu- 
ment. Men have died and worms have eaten them, 
but not for reviews. And, according to the publishers, 
unfavourable reviews sell a great many more books 
than the treacly sort. So that, on the whole, the 
matter works out rather well. Besides, it is much finer 
for you to be able to read in your old age stupidly 
adverse criticism of noble work than for you to read 
idiotic praises which have never been justified. The 
last thing that should concern an author is a review. 
The reviewer’s real concern is with the public. It is 
his business to direct the public taste, and particularly 
to warn it against shams and foulness. The modern 
notion that a reviewer exists purely for the benefit of 
authors and publishers, and that he should exercise his 
whole energies with a view to assisting the one to a 
vogue, and the other to enormous profits, is a mistake. 
We quite recognise that the literary columns of certain 
journals are rapidly becoming little better than the 
“* tied ’’ property of certain publishing houses, and that 
while the guid pro quo between publishers and certain 
journals is not overtly insisted upon, it has covertly to 
be arranged somehow if that journal is to find due 
favour with those sections of the trade. 





CHRISTMAS 


The Baby of Bethlehem 

Lay in a manger, 

And the Wise Men and the Kings came 
To give him gold and frankincense 

And myrrh; 

And Mary, his mother, bent over him, 
And he had a star for his own, 

Which shone white and fair in the East. 


And they have called his name 
The Prince of Peace; 

And in his name 

Men have cast out devils, 

And handled serpents, 

And ruled the people, 

And builded glories and greatness, 
And died very comfortably. 


And you of Babylon 
Shall consider Him now 
Stark, where He stands— 
The Man of Sorrows 
And Acquainted with Grief, 
The Light of the World— 
Shivering outside the halls 
Wherein you make feasts for Him. 
T. W. H. C. 








MR. ASQUITH BREAKS-UP 


Tue Harmsworthised ‘‘ Thunderer”’ continues to 
thunder in a very cheerful hapenny way. Parliament 
being prorogued, our contemporary has concluded that 
the moment arises fora masterly review of the Session, 
which, of course, is excellent journalism, particularly 
as it would appear to have been written at Carmelite 
House rather than at Printing House Square. For 
this review of the Session, considered by the superficial 
yard, we have abundant admiration. In a sense, it 
may be considered a journalistic feat. If it is the 
work of one fair hand, let us marvel. If half a dozen 
hands have been procured for the job we must marvel 
still. And in any case the Editor of the Times—or is 
it the Editor of the Daily Mail ?—merits the heartfelt 
thanks of the commufiity, inasmuch as he is obviously 
a gentleman of a large and powerful intellect and a 
profound sense of what is fitting. Parliament being 
prorogued, of course, the Premier has gone off to 
Slains Castle. Mr. Birrell is at Sheringham, doubt- 
less sharpening thé knife with which he would fain slit 
the wizeands of the Lords; Mr. Lloyd George is buy- 
ing holly in the public market of Aberfeldy; and 
Messrs. Churchill, Burns, Runciman, McKenna and 
the rest of the smaller try are departed their several 
ways, each with his pocket full of money and his barrel 
full of beer, for the enjoyment of the Christmas festi- 
vities. For the ‘‘ Thunderer ”’ and its expanse of Ses- 
sional review none of them would be disposed to care 
a threepenny-bit had the review been one of your 
ordinary come-day-go-day, God-send-Sunday, dull, 
deadly, leaden performances in which the Times of Mr. 
Moberley Bell so wallowed. As it is, however, the 
Prime Minister and his hilarious, Ast-shaking, pot- 
tossing lieutenants will take great notice of certain 
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portions of the Times newspaper and its Sessional 
remarks, which portions owe themselves, it seems to 
us, utterly to the beautiful spirit of Harmsworth which 
now pervades the precincts. Let us consider these 
sections of the review and be wise. Says the Times: 

Mr. Asquith assumed the leadership of the Liberal Party 
when the first flush of success had already evaporated during 
two years tenure of office; it was hardly perhaps expected 
that he should succeed comparatively late in the day in fully 
co-ordinating the powers which had grown used to independent 
exercise, and were already beginning to flag. His personal 
position, however, has been strengthened since April last by 
a display of honest sincerity and temperate firmness, both 
with his Party and with the rest of the country. . On 
the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George, by unguarded expressions 
and by symptoms of inability to take a comprehensive and 
impartial view of national finances, has seriously tarnished the 
high reputation which he earned at the Board of Trade. Until 
the production of his first Budget, however, any judgment 
passed upon his work in his new post must necessarily be 
provisional. Mr. Winston Churchill at the Board of Trade 
and Mr. McKenna at the Admiralty have yet to be proved. 
. « « Mr. Runciman’s reputation was firmly established 
by his able and sympathetic conduct of the negotiations 
towards an educational settlement, while in the same negotia- 
tions the Archbishop of Canterbury displayed qualities, both 
as a Churchman and as a statesman, which were worthy of 
his great position. 


Of course, the Archbishop of Canterbury has nothing 
to do with Mr. Asquith’s precious Government, but, 
as the Times has dragged him in, we shall permit his 
Grace to remain. Meanwhile, we must look a little 
closely into the certificates of character. To take Mr. 
Asquith first, the Times judgment of him is surely 
flagrant, wicked and mocking in the extreme. The 
Times does not believe that since April the Prime 
Minister has strengthened his personal position “‘ by a 
display of honest sincerity and temperate firmness, 
both with his party and with the rest of the country.”’ 
The Prime Minister does not believe this himself; his 
Cabinet does not believe it; the country does not be- 
lieve it. His position, personal and general, was never 
weaker or more ignominious than it is at the present 
moment, and consequently the Times speaks that 
which is untrue in substance and in fact. If Mr. 
Asquith had been a sincere, strong Premier he would 
have gone to the country over the Licensing Bill. He 
staked his political reputation on the success or failure 
of that Bill, and he has refused to pay his wager. He 
is the butt and laughing-stock and contempt of the 
constituencies in consequence. Nothing short of a 
Harmsworth-fed newspaper would be disingenuous and 
unblushing enough to come forward at a juncture like 
the present and declare solemnly that a minister who 
has notoriously lost the confidence and respect even of 
the very hangers-on oi his own party, “‘ had strengthened 
his personal position by a display of honest sincerity 
and temperate firmness.’’ We suppose that by “‘ honest 
sincerity’? the Times means the Licensing Bill, and 
by “‘ temperate firmness ’’ it means the ‘‘ blood of the 
House of Lords.’”’ We can afford to leave it at that. 
As to Mr. Lloyd George, if we are to believe the 
Times, his high reputation has been tarnished. In 
view of the fact that Mr. Lloyd George never had a 
high reputation it would be absurd for him to attempt 
to tarnish it. Mr. Lloyd George’s discomfiture arises 
purely from his fundamental lack of balance. It is 
true that he has uttered unguarded words, because he 
never utters anything else. He is a pettyfogging, 
half-witted agitator, perked up in the likeness of a 
minister of the Crown. It was as natural that he 
should make a mess of himself as it is natural for an 
ill-bred child to besmear itself with jam. One cannot 
in any conceivable circumstances take Mr. Lloyd George 
seriously, and the Times’s condemnation of him is reall 
a valiant effort to treat him respectfully which will 
provoke every man with a pair of eyes to plain 


laughter. For the rest, we rejoice to be ~~ to 
imagine that Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. McKenna 
have yet to be proved. The country at large is 
acquainted with Mr. Churchill at any rate, and it is 
not in the smallest need of proofs about him. It 
knows him for a windy wobbler, who says “‘ yea”’ to- 
day and ‘‘nay”’ to-morrow, and who, so long as his 
own turn is served, would suffer no pangs for England 
if she were to be made a German province in the morn- 
ing. The Times may well talk about proof. We shall 
never prove Mr. Churchill, for the very simple reason 
that we can never put any trust in him. For Mr. 
McKenna, at the risk of shocking the Times, we shall 
assert that no more dangerous person could possibly 
be at the Admiralty. He is dangerous because he has 
yet to be proved, so that herein the Times knocks the 
nail entirely on the head. We do not want unproven 
men, either at the Admiralty or anywhere else. Still 
less do we want unproven Mr. Mcixennas. Lastly, 
we have Mr. Runciman and his dear friend, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. One understands how touch- 
ingly admirable the negotiations of these gentlemen 
‘‘towards an educational settlement ’’ must have ap- 
peared to Carmelite House, and how terrible was the 
consternation in that quarter when it was discovered 
that the poor old horse, which his Grace of Canter- 
bury proposed so sweetly to barter with the gentle 
youth from Newcastle, was not his Grace’s to barter. 
Both gentlemen have, indeed, to be commended upon 
the silken nature of their commerce; their ethics were 
faulty; their manners were dainty and delicate, and, 
consequently, most pleasing to the Harmsworthian 
eye. We understand that Mr. Runciman and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will not even yet admit that 
their honest little deal will not be brought off. They 
may take it from us, however, that their bare appear- 
ance in the market-place on any future occasion will 
be the signal for an immediate gathering round of per- 
sons who have some acquaintance with the first prin- 
ciples of horse-dealing. Praise from the Times is very 
soothing, but it cannot wipe out the eighth Command- 
ment. We wish the whole of the gentlemen upon 
whom the Times has bestowed its frosted and em- 
broidered Christmas compliments the best that they 
can honestly wish themselves. If they would devote 
the present hallowed and gracious time to a thorough 
searching of their hearts, with a view to enabling them- 
selves to do what will be good for the country and 
good for their fellow men, rather than what is good 
for the party and good for themselves, they might 
accomplish next session work of which they need not 
be particularly ashamed. 








THE FOOTSORE FRUMPS. 


THE Saturday Review’s Wood Nymph has come out of 
gaol, and in order, no doubt, that she might not feel 
the want of a chaperon, a considerate Home Secre- 
tary has released also the lady’s mother, whose “‘time’”’ 
was not yet up. The season compels us, on the whole, 
to be pleased that two such feckless creatures as 
Christabel and her Ma have been released. That 
they should have had to spend Christmas Day in 
prison would have distressed us, or, as who should 
say, touched us nearly. We should have been sorry, 
not only for the ladies themselves, but for their friends 
and admirers outside, chief among whom, of course, 
we must count Mr. Harold Hodge and Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm. To see a great journal in pain is nearly as bad 
as the sight of a fat man in tears. Miss Pankhurst 
and Mrs. Pankhurst, however, are released, and the 
Saturday Review catches its heart up like the grass- 
hopper in the poem. Meanwhile, our contemporary’s 
little singing bird has been made the subject of tearful 
; rhapsody on the part of a Suffragist sentimentalist and 
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of a congratulatory breakfast, which appears to have 
taken place at the Inns of Court Hotel. 

After the breakfast there was a procession. Christa- 
bel, accompanied by Mamma, was enthroned on a 
sort of Lord George Sanger wagonette, drawn by 
eight “‘ white’’ horses led by male men, and flanked 
by a bevy of female women on further ‘‘ white ’”’ 
horses, which had evidently been hired from a circus. 
We have quoted “‘ white”’ in this connection because 
it is the Suffragist’s own epithet for their fiery barbs, 
which were, however, in point of fact, animals of the 
common spotted grey variety, and had been selected, 
no doubt, as a sort of ocular demonstration of the 
theory that the grey mare is the better horse. The 
tumult at the corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields when the 
escort mounted, was a sight for gods and little fishes. 
Out of a dozen or so bold Suffragists who had come 
forth to lend equestrian grace to the proceedings, 
seven at least had to be lifted on to their chargers by 
main force and in pretty much the manner of so many 
sacks of potatoes. The difficulty of getting out of 
Lincoln’s Inn Felds into the Kingsway seems to have 
been enormous, and the manceuvre took up quite three- 
quarters of an hour of the Suffragists’ valuable time. 
One of the ladies’ horses tried to cut a loug story short 
by bolting into the traffic for all he was worth. Only 
by the narrowest squeak did the young woman save 
her precious neck and her bright young vote, and many 
were the cutting, not to say ribald, remarks addressed 
to her by florid gentlemen in charge of the vans of 
various railway companies, various brewers, and vari- 
ous firms of parcel-carriers. In time, however, the 
great procession was duly formed. Right in front, 
wearing a ridiculous uniform, was the beautiful Mrs. 
Drummond, supported on her left by Sylvia, another 
little peach from the Pankhurst family tree. Behind, 
ranged up in fours, were a couple of hundred or so 
militant Suffragists, arrayed, for the most part, in 
fantastic costumes, and carrying in their hands green, 
white and purple flags. Then came Christabel and 
Mamma on the wagonette, looking, on the whole, a 
trifle sheepish; and then the outriders on the grey 
mares, and three or four hundred other militant Suffra- 
gists, the whole being rounded off, as it were, by a 
family of stout Jews in a motor car. There were two 
bands of music, both of them male. The crowd was 
an ordinary London crowd—pretty mixed, reasonably 
good-humoured, and, in the special circumstances, 
disposed to argue. An elderly gentleman with a 
broken nose distinguished himself by enquiring of Mr. 
Beerbohm’s singing bird whether she were disposed 
to come down from her perch and do a day’s washing 
“for four bob, an’ good pay, too,’’ to which sally 
Mr. Beerbohm’s singing bird replied with a gesture 
of the hand, which indicated great hauteur. 

Immediately at the back of the triumphal wagonette 
there walked a little man with a beard who appeared 
to imagine that he was at a funeral. Judging from the 
reverence he exhibited for the back of the car, we 
should advise Mr. Beerbohm to consider well his posi- 
tion. There is evidently more than one Romeo in the 
field. But that is as it may be. We surveyed this won- 
derful procession with mingled feelings. Candour 
compels us to admit that there were one or two pretty 
faces in it, and one or two neatly-dressed female 
forms divine. For the rest—four hundred and seventy- 
five of them—well, they were not pretty, and they 
were not even passably ugly. They waddled and 
limped horribly; they wore their clothes anyhow; they 
waved their bannerettes in a listless, foolish manner, 
and the light of enthusiasm, which is supposed always 
to shine upon their faces, failed somehow to make its 
appearance. A more ridiculous gang of footsore 
frumps we have never had the pleasure of setting eyes 
on, and we have recollections of the celebrated march 





to Hyde Park and of another celebrated march to the 
Albert Hall. Taking the exhibition all in all, there 
was just one point about it for which we must be 
ee the fact that it was a very small 
affair. 

Although the chiefest saint and martyr of them all 
had come forth in a purple mackintosh and a floppy 
hat to receive the adoration of the faithful, the faithful 
had not rolled up in their thousands, but only in their 
few hundreds, and even these few hundreds were ob- 
viously impatient, and not over-enthusiastic, and 
heartily desirous of being through with the business. 
We consider that this circumstance is in effect a distinct 
indication that the hearts of the women of England, 
and even the hearts of the Suffragist women of 
England, are still in their right places. Christmas is 
upon us, and although woman may hanker after the 
vote when there are no mince pies to manufacture, no 
Christmas presents to buy, and no turkeys to be priced, 
the politician in her is apt to die down and 
become altogether obliterated in the presence of 
the festal season. Indeed, the whole procession 
of Suffragists which graced the town on Wednes- 
day appeared to us tc be mainly occupied in 
wishing itself at home stoning raisins. Even 
the prison-hardened Christabel had a far-away look, as 
of plum pudding, in her eye; and, perhaps, while she 
sat upon her triumphal yellow box, and the multitude 
howled and yelled or clapped at the sight of her, her 
thoughts were not there, my child, but otherwhere. 
Possibly she conjured up visions of a happy parlour 
at Clapham, over the entrance to which—ah, me!— 


-there will hang on Christmas Day a sprig of mistletoe, 


and perhaps she wondered—dare she hope—that Max— 
the good, dear, kind Max of the Saturday Review— 
would come to claim his little wood nymph, and—but 
there, of course, Max moves only in the highest circles 
round about Soho, and woman, even when she is seek- 


. ing a vote off the top of a livery stable-keeper’s brake, 


is ever fond and foolish. Shall we be astonished if at 
this triumphal moment of her life, Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
thoughts should lightly turn to Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
or, for that matter, to Mr. Hodge, rather than they 
should turn to votes for women? It seems to us 
probable that Wednesday’s fiasco will have salutary 
results. The Pankhursts must have perceived that, in 
spite of their sufferings, in spite of their pluck, and 
in spite of their flair for advertisement, they are losing 
very large pieces of ground. This procession of theirs, 
instead of proving, as they evidently expected it to 
prove, that the people in the street are with them, de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt precisely the contrary. The 
crowd took the whole proceedings for a huge joke; 
laughter, hoots, and warm remark were the portion 
of the principal actors in the affair from beginning to 
end. There were no ovaticns, no bouquets, no honest 
applause, the procession being, in short, regarded with 
pity by the better sort, and with mockery and irrever- 
ence by the mob. It seems to us that the time has now 
arrived when Mrs. Pankhurst might take a leaf 
out of the book of no less worthy a gentleman than 
His Imperial Majesty the Kaiser. She has allowed her- 
self and her daughters to parade the town in the figure 
of a sort of guy for the crowd. She has allowed Miss 
Christabel to suffer the pains and ignominy of petty 
incarceration. She is bringing Miss Sylvia into line 
for similar suffering. Is it not time that the maternal 
heart in her should begin to move her more surely for 
her daughter’s welfare? We are of opinion that it is 
time. We consider that these young ladies—wood 
nymphs or no wood nymphs—should forthwith be re- 
moved from the glare of public notoriety, and put back 
into the ordered and sheltered life which was no doubt 
theirs before their mother was seized with her present 
hysteria. Miss ChristabelPankhurst has been described 
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by a glowing Press as a young woman of great parts 
and exceptional mentality. She is supposed to be eaten 
up with views and wisdom, and she is supposed to have 
come to all sorts of philosophical conclusions with re- 
gard to the high destiny of women and the salvation 
of the human race. This may well be the truth about 
her, though for our own part we are inclined to agree 
with Max that she is just a little singing bird, and not 
a philosopher at all. But be the facts as they may, we 
think that a couple of years of seclusion in the privacy 
of some bright suburban home is her right, and that 
her mother, or who else is responsible for her, does 
her an ill turn in bringing her from the cold shadow 
of one of the King’s prisons into the position of a 
tenth-rate circus girl. The case of Sylvia is still more 
pressing, for this fair child, who, judging from the 
length of her Wednesday’s frock, is still in her teens, 
has not yet suffered in the dungeons. That she should 
be permitted to walk side by side with the blatant, 
blousy, Troop-Sergeant-Major Drummond in an idiot 
cause is a thousand pities. It is not to the disgrace of 
the mob that, when you give it occasion, it can be 
jocose in a fairly coarse way. It may be all very well 
for vinegary spinsters to make processions and shut 
their ears to the inevitable ribaldry which their antics 
call forth, but we are honestly of opinion that for per- 
sons of supposed culture and refinement wilfully to lead 
their daughters, or anybody else’s daughters, into the 
kind of uncouth and ribald welter which surged round 
the Suffragist procession at the top of Kingsway on 
Wednesday morning is a reprehensible and shameful 
piece of business. 








THE SEAMY SIDE OF SEAMAN. 


WE have lately been perusing a book of verses called 
‘““Salvage ’’ (Constable). The author is Mr. Owen 
Seaman, and by way of a foreword, he remarks: 
** With two exceptions, these sets of verses have 
already appeared in Punch, to whose proprietors I offer 
my best thanks for their courtesy in allowing me to 
republish my work.’’ So that Mr. Owen Seaman is 
the same Mr. Seaman who edits Punch. The fact that 
he has not yet got over the amateur’s disposition to 
talk about ‘‘ my work ”’ appears to us to be character- 
istic of the man. Mr. Seaman believes himself to be 
a very noble and engaging writer. There are people 
in the world who agree with him, though for ourselves 
we are not among the number. In Saturday’s issue of 
the Westminster Gazette we find a review of ‘‘ Sal- 
vage,’’ which must have delighted Mr. Seaman. Says 
the pea-green reviewer:— — 


If anybody is thoughtless enough to solve the doubt as to 
the quality of Punch as compared with its quality of years 
ago, yet another favourite subject of small talk will disappear ; 
but the question of the quality of Punch’s verse is one that pre- 
sents less difficulty, There is certainly less wit, and there is pos- 
sibly no more humour, in the best-liked verse of to-day than 
there was in that of thirty years ago; but there are other 
qualities that give it a distinction of its own. Mr. Owen 
Seaman’s reputation as a master of parody, great as it is, does 
him a little less than justice, perhaps, for he is the one con- 
temporary humorist whose verse is likely to live, not merely 
by reason of its grace, and scholarship, and ingenuity, but 
because he has the happy knack of seizing upon each social 
fad or popular failing in turn, and enshrining it in good- 
humoured satire. 


That is of Mr. Seaman generally. And with regard 
to “Salvage” the Westminster gentleman is of opinion 
that it is a “‘ pleasing ’’ volume, and that ‘“‘ throughout, 
except in two graceful ‘In Memoriam ’ poems (sic), the 
humour is genuine, always good-natured, and always 
seeming spontaneous, notwithstanding the high polish 
that is given to its setting.’”’ We repeat that this kind 





of reviewing must be agreeable to Mr. Seaman. Not 
only so, it is the kind of reviewing to which 
he is accustomed, and it is the kind of review- 
ing which, in his heart of hearts, he probably 
considers to be extremely just. The idea that 
such praise is not merited, or that it is handed 
out to him merely as the perquisite of the editor 
of Punch, has probably never entered his mind. 
If we were concerned to demonstrate that practically 
every assertion hereby set forward by the Westminster 
reviewer is diametrically opposed to the facts of the 
case, Mr. Seaman would be shocked, and might even 
go the length of considering himself outraged. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with the mild remark 
that we do not agree with the Westminster in any 
single particular. We have read ‘‘ Salvage’ carefully, 
and for our sins, and it depresses us unimaginably. 
If the name Seaman had been expunged from the title- 
page, and the modest reference to Punch irom the 
foreword, Mr. Seaman would most certainly have been 
written down for ‘‘a fairly promising undergraduate 
whose verses, though sometimes smart, are frequently 
vulgar, not to say bitter and even truculent, and who 
has modelled himself a little too carefully upon Cal- 


verley.”’ ‘‘The master of parody,’’ “‘one contem- 
porary humorist whose verse is likely to live,’’ ‘‘ grace, 
scholarship, and ingenuity,’ and ‘‘ good-humoured 


satire’’ effects would have been conspicuous by their 
absence, and for once in a way Mr. Seaman would have 
heard the truth about Owen Seaman without reference 
to the fulsomeness which is considered to be the due 
of Mr. Punch’s major domo. These matters apart, let 
us look into ‘‘ Salvage,’’ and bring it to the test of 
haphazard quotation. We will begin with the ques- 
tion of good taste, upon which Mr. Owen Seaman is 
so consistently complimented by the people who re- 
view. From a set of verses headed ‘‘ Sweet Uses of 
Obesity,’’ we will take two stanzas, not that they are 
by any means the least delicate. 


She is set with her face to the horses, 
She flops in the roomiest chair, 

And her bed, as a matter of course, is 
A twin of the Wonder of Ware; 

They allow her the lengthiest tether, 
Her lines are in Benjamin’s lot, 

And she says what occurs to her, whether 
They like it or not. 


O profuse and imposing and passive, 
O dame of the devious waist, 

Whose circuit, amorphous and massive, 
These arms could have never embraced. 

You may puff, it is true, like a porpoise, 
And heave like a wallowing hulk, 

Yet your heart is as big as your corpus 
Our Lady of Bulk! 


We are open to correction, but it seems to us that we 
have here an entirely useless and unprofitable jibing at 
some poor creature’s infirmity. Nobody but a verse- 
maker or humorist of an imperfect taste and a vulgar 
habit of mind would make choice of such a subject for 
the edification of the readers of a paper like Punch. 
We remember that Mr. Seaman once sneered at the 
Poet Laureate for being more than sixty years of age; 
he now lets himself loose on a fat woman who has, 
probably, never done him any harm. There is really 
no more humour in this kind of writing than there 
would be in assailing metrically some unfortunate 
person who had happened to fall a victim to cancer. 
Superfluous adipose is not a fad or affectation of the 
day; not a fashionable folly, nor a pose, nor “a 
popular failing,’’ but a fearful misfortune, at any rate, 
in a woman, and consequently it is not a suitable sub- 
ject for ‘‘ good-natured’ verse. Again, we find that 
Mr. Seaman, in an impudent address to ‘‘a free-born 
Englishman,” insults him to the following tune: 
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He (the Teuton) sings his ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein,”’ and if the thing 
Wants watching with a rifle, he’ll be there; 

When you’ve invited Heaven to “‘ Save the King,” 
You think you’ve done your share. 


His womenkind are safe in their appeal 
To his protection when the bullets skirl, 
While your “‘ fionsy ’’—weil, I really feel 
Quite sorry for the girl. 


For this poor “‘ conscript’? whom the tyrants grind, 
Though he may miss your British freedom’s scope, 

Yet knows the use of arms, where you would find 
Your legs the only hope. 


So doff your hat to him when next you meet, 
And pray that, when his ’prentice task is done, 
If you should cross him on a raiding beat, 
He’ll give you time to run. 


It would be interesting to know upon what conceiv- 
able grounds Mr. Seaman would attempt to justify this 
venomous tirade, and by whom Mr. Seaman’s display 
of righteous indignation—we believe that is what he 
would call it—can be considered amusing, or even 
decent. Unfortunately, Mr. Seaman is past the time 
of life when a man is likely to be called upon to defend 
his hearth and home against the invader. But what 
has he ever done in the military way which imbues 
him with any sort of right to impute despicable and 
crawling cowardice to his fellow-citizens? We ven- 
ture to assert that if he will go down to Southend and 
recite these verses to a mixed company of “‘ ’Arries’’ on 
the pier, it will be Mr. Seaman who will have to pray 
for time to run. The Cockney is made of finer stuff 
than Mr. Seaman pretends to imagine, and, what is 
more, Mr. Seaman knows it. He would argue, of 
course, that writing of this nature tends to awaken 
in the unthinking a proper appreciation of what is due 
to one’s country. We contend that it will do nothing 
of the kind. It is sheer, wanton venom, and not to 
be justified or explained away by protestations of 
patriotism. It is discreditable to Mr. Seaman, and 
discreditable to Punch, and anybody who can find 
delight in it ought to be ashamed of himself. The fact 
is that Mir. Seaman| is an embittered verse-maker, whose 
good nature—if it exists at all—is an assumed virtue, 
and not a constitutional quality. Just as certain artists 
invariably imagine that ugliness is humour, so does 
Mr. Seaman mistake bitterness and insolence for well- 
bred raillery. If he had been a Frenchman, and had 
written the set of verses from which we have quoted 
about Frenchmen, or Parisians, in, say, La Rire, 
aga alone knows what would have happened to 

im. 

And being by nature, as these excerpts show, a sad 
and sour jester, it is not wonderful that Mr. Seaman 
should find his weekly task of turning out ostensibly 
funny verses a somewhat sore and difficult task. He 
expresses for us his own deep woe on the subject in 
some verses called ‘‘ The Seamy Side of Motley.” 


Later on, from information 
Gathered elsewhere after lunch, 
You had got at my vocation, 
Learned that I belonged to Punch; 
And in tones of milk and honey 
You invited me to speak 
On the art of being funny, 
Funny once a week. 


Tis a task that haunts me waking, 
Like a vampire on the chest; 

Spoils my peace, prevents my taking 
Joyance in another’s jest; 

Makes me move abroad distracted, 
Trailing speculative feet ; 

Makes me wear at home a rack’d head 
In a dripping sheet. 

* + 7 





So, if you would grant a favour, 
In your orisons recall, 
One whose smile could scarce be graver 
If his mouth were full of gall; 
Let your lips (that shame the ruby), 
Pray for mine all wan and bleak, 
With the strain of trying to be 
Funny every week. 


The craving for sympathy evidently runs away with 
Mr. Seaman’s discretion. To anybody nét possessed 
of an unusual share of the comic genius being funny 
every week, must indeed resolve itself into a sorry and 
harrassing business, and on the whole Mr. Seaman is 
to be pitied accordingly. But he has his compensations 
in the way of emolument, and in the commendation 
of his friends. So that he should take heart and keep 
his ghastly secret to himself. 

We have one word to add in conclusion. The literary 
manners of the day are extraordinary. When one has 
occasion to criticise somewhat adversely, this, that, or 
the other man’s work, the direct reply is seldom forth- 
coming. The injured party seems incapable of defend- 
ing his work by argument, and of course it would 
never do for him to admit that he deserved reproof. 
Consequently, he writes to tell you that you are no 
gentleman, and that he, for his part, has a rapier, 
which he has a good mind to bring into play upon you. 
Then you hear nothing from him at all, until one day 
by chance you find some journal, usually of the cheaper 
sort, praising him vociferously for the very faults 
which you have condemned. The other week, for 
example, we pointed out that a certain book intended 
for children appeared to us to be written in an altogether 
too cynical and caustic a manner. The author had no 
explanations to make, and he did not even threaten us 
with his rapier. On the other hand, we find in a journal 
edited by a friend of his, a long review, in 


the course of which the reviewer goes out of 
his way to point out that the book in ques- 
tion is the kindest, gentlest, and least bitter 


book that was ever written. Thus, it is believed, 
of course, that the market will reassert itself, and that 
parents who might have fought shy of this book on 
the strength of our notice will be reassured. We do 
not suggest that Mr. Seaman will take steps to have 
what we say about ‘‘Salvage’’ rebutted in journals con- 
trolled by his numerous friends. But if in an excess 
of zeal and good fellowship Mr. Seaman’s friends or 
bottleholders deem it desirable to proclaim to the world 
at large that Mr. Seaman is a gentle creature, not a 
bit savage, entirely well-mannered, incapable of a 
vulgar thought and brimming over with humour, we 
shall be very glad if, in the public interest, they will deal 
specifically with the several stanzas we have quoted 
above, and point out for the general edification wherein 
the beauties that will be claimed for them really lie. 
To assert that a man writes like an angel, without 
citing passages to prove it, is just as unsportsmanlike 
as it is to assert that a man writes badly or unpleasantly 
without giving examples. We have no desire in the 
world to hurt Mr Seaman, but if he writes foolish, un- 
desirable, or impertinent verses, he must expect his 
spoonful of medicine with the rest of them. Our only 
hope is that it will do him good. 








HENRY JAMES 


Ir may be taken for granted that a novelist whose 
works have attained the distinction of being charac- 
terised in an off-hand manner as ‘obscure,’ 
‘*‘involved,’’ or “‘ difficult ’’—chiefly by persons who 
have never made any serious attempt to read them— 
has retained his self-respect and his regard for the 
dignity of language, and has not tried for the goal of 
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popularity. He has realised that the process of reading 
a book of any description gives to a certain minority 
a peculiar pleasure or a peculiar irritation entirely apart 
from plot, subject-matter, or method—a sensation 
arising purely from the way in which words and their 
relationships are handled and adjusted. When Mr. 
Henry James, for example, in that delicate little 
comedy entitled ‘‘ The Birthplace,”’ alludes to the grey 
town-library of Blackport-on-Dwindle as “‘all granite, 
fog, and female fiction,” we experience a sense of 
amused expectancy; the phrase conveys more to us than 
a page of meticulous delineation. And when, proceed- 
ing to touch up the picture, he mentions the ‘‘ dog’s- 
eared volumes, the very titles of which, on the lips of 
innumerable glib girls, were a challenge to his (the 
librarian’s) temper,” we “‘ place’ the new custodian at 
once, too perceptive and scholarly to enjoy his coveted 
post, now he has succeeded in obtaining it. 

That particular and subtle satisfaction is hidden from 
those who are in what might be termed the slippers- 
and-bacon stage of book-tasting—the stage from 
which, it is to be feared, the majority of readers haunt- 
ing our free libraries never emerge; but it seems an 
encouraging sign to those who are interested in ascer- 
taining the public taste, that Messrs. Macmillan should 
have recently decided to publish an edition de luxe of 
Mr. Henry James’s books at a uniform price. If in 
economic matters demand and supply are inter- 
dependent, we can apply the same reasoning to litera- 
ture without in any way stigmatising it in terms of 
commerce as a ‘“‘commodity,’’ and arrive at the con- 
clusion that, unless there is going to be a fair sale for 
an author, the numbering of whose tribe, one would 
imagine, has hitherto been no long task, such a venture 
would not have been taken. There are always good- 
natured, nebulous people who buy expensive editions 
merely because they are expensive, rarely exploring far 
between the luxurious covers; these impartial sup- 
porters of literature, however, will hardly suffice to 
profit greatly such an enterprise as this. 

As much nonsense has been written and spoken about 
the ‘‘ difficulty ’’ of Mr. James as about the obscurit 
of Mr. Meredith. It is true that the latter has, with 
curious perversity, erected a thick, thorny hedge at the 
outset of some of his novels which would daunt any but 
the most pertinacious reader; one need only call to 
mind the first chapter of ‘“‘ The Egoist,’”’ or the open- 
ing of ‘‘One of Our Conquerors,” to recognise that 
either is enough to make a novice faint-hearted, if not 
almost doubtful of his own sanity; yet, once past the 
brambles, how great is the reward! Who wishes to 
travel for ever along the levels? At the same time, it 
is as well, perhaps, that ‘“‘ Roderick Hudson” is the 
first of Mr. James’s books to appear; the intellectual 
mountaineering provided by ‘“‘ The Sacred Fount ”’ or 
“The Golden Bowl” might prove fatiguing to a 
beginner, although the exercise demanded by ‘‘ The 
Tragic Muse”’ or ‘‘The Ambassadors” any self- 
respecting novel-reader should delight in. A little 
more athleticism in the head, and a little less in the 
legs, would be beneficial to a great many modern young 
men who pride themselves on their interest in “‘ sport.”’ 

The stories of the “‘ Restless Analyst,’’ however (to 
give Mr. James his self-chosen name), instead of set- 
ting up a barrier at the beginning, generally introduce 
the reader at once, suavely and genially, to one or more 
of the characters, so that he is beguiled into thinking 
that something will soon happen. Occasionally some- 
thing does happen; often, nothing happens in the 
accepted sense of the word all through the book, save 
in the minds of the actors—if that be not too strong 
a term. But here comes in the specific and unique 
charm of the author’s method. If there are six words 
in the English language that will hit off a person, a 
place, or a position with more precision than any others, 
those six (we can imagine him saying) have to be 





hunted up; and great is the consequent felicity of the 


discriminating reader. Should the number of those 
requisite— and, we must say, frequently exquisite— 
words run to sixty, or six hundred, they still must be 
found, so that it may easily occur that the elaboration 
and analysis extend to a pitiless length; hence come 
detractors, with whose exasperation we are bound to 
feel some sympathy. At best, however, each para- 
graph can become a tiny symphony, every chord 
rendered daintily, yet with scrupulous accuracy, modu- 
lating often with consummate smoothness into strange, 
surprising keys. 

A few illustrations of this inherent quality may set 
the style and the man before us more clearly. His use 
of the qualifying word is tremendously telling; his 
favourite fashion of linking three cumulative adjectives 
together exhibits itself so often that it may almost, of 
late years, be termed a mannerism—a mannerism, let it 
bé said, without fault, for in by far the greater number 
of cases the three seem the ideal, irresistible combina- 
tion. Quoting haphazard from the books at hand, we 
have Chilver, in ‘‘ The Great Condition” (from a 
volume of short stories called ‘‘ The Soft Side ’’), the 
man whose “large, empty, sunny face needed a little 
planting ’’; ‘‘ he looked all pink and silver as to skin 
and hair, all straightness and starch as to figure and 
dress.”” We have a little etching of Aunt Maud, in 
‘‘The Wings of the Dove ’’—‘‘ majestic, magnificent, 
high-coloured, all brilliant gloss, perpetual satin, 
twinkling bugles and flashing gems, with a polish of 
complexion that was like that of well-kept china, and 
that—as if the skin were too tight—told especiaiiy at 
curves and corners.” 

The student of epigram may glean plentifully from 
Mr. James’s fields. ‘“‘An English arrangement of a 
French play is a pretty woman with her back turned.” 
‘* Those who knew him a little said, ‘How he does 
dress! ’ Those who knew him better said, ‘ How does 
he! ’”’ ‘‘ Sheringham was in the state of a man whose 
toothache has suddenly stopped—exhilarated by the 
cessation of pain.’”’ ‘‘ He was a fine piece of human 
furniture—he made a small party seem more 
numerous.’ 

We hear much at intervals from dissatisfied critics on 
the subject of Mr. James’s psychological dissertations. 
In the nature of things, a quotation in this sphere de- 
pends for its full appreciation largely on the context; 
but the man who can read the following superb and 
illuminating sentence, even torn as it is from its situa- 
tion, without a thrill of pleasure, must be lacking in 
the literary sixth sense: — 


The irrecoverable days had come back to her from far off; 
they were part of the sense of the cool upper air and of every- 
thing else that hung like an indestructible scent to the torn 
garment of youth—the taste of honey and the luxury of milk, 
the sound of cattle-bells and the rush of streams, the frag- 
rance of trodden balms and the dizziness of deep gorges. 


Here, we exclaim, is one who loves his task! 

Not often in his more introspective novels does Mr. 
James diverge into descriptions of nature or of actual 
surroundings, and here we confront the chasm of 
difference between him and another master of fiction— 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. Scenery, as such, does not interest 
Mr. Hardy, but aspects of nature, sun, weather, rain, 
cloud, are vital elements in the progression of the 
characters in his books; they form the Chorus, address- 
ing the audience at set intervals as in the ancient Greek 
drama; the story meanwhile may be held in leash, but 
they are inseparable from it. Probably no other writer 
has ever used mere description with such absolute skill 
to elicit and represent varying moods of the human 
mind. To Mr. James, on the other hand, the erection 
of a stage for his actors is an inconsiderable affair as a 
rule; ke steers his conversationalists cleverly from room 
to room, from picture-galiery to conservatory, from 
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lawn to library, with a brief allusion to the locality that 
interrupts the weaving of the pattern not at all. if 
we want description, he might well say, we have whole 
books of it in “‘ The American Scene” or in “‘ English 
Hours.”” But when in the course of a narration he 
feels that some depiction of the surroundings is 
inevitable, the effect is memorable; more so, perhaps, 
because of its comparative rarity. In ‘‘ The Sacred 
Fount ’—not a book for a beginner—occur some 
exceptional lines. It is the evening hour at New- 


march : — 


There was a general shade in all the lower reaches—a 
fine clear dusk in garden and grove, a thin suffusion of twi- 
light out of which the greater things, the high tree-tops and 
pinnacles, the long crest of motionless wood and chimnied 
roof, rose into golden air. The last calls of birds sounded 
extraordinarily loud; they were like the timed, serious 
splashes, in wide, still water, of divers not expecting to rise 
again. I scarce know what odd consciousness I had of roam- 
ing at close of day in the grounds of some castle of enchant- 
ment. I had positively encountered nothing to compare with 
this since the days of fairy tales and of the childish imagina- 
tion of the impossible. This was the light in which 
Mrs. Server, walking alone now in the grey wood, and pausing 
at sight of me, showed herself in her clear dress at the end 
of a vista. ° While I moved a few steps toward her 
I felt almost as noiseless and guarded as if I were trapping a 
bird or stalking a fawn. My few steps brought me to a spot 
where another perspective crossed our own, so that they made 
a verdurous circle with an evening sky above and great 
lengthening, arching recesses in which the twilight thickened. 
She came slowly and a little wearily down the vista, and her 
sad, shy advance, with the massed wood on either side of her, 
was like the reminiscence of a picture or the refrain of a 
ballad.”’ 


Later on, in the same book, Mrs. Server is seen in the 
picture-gallery at Newmarch : — 


The place evidently met her special taste, and a kind of 
profane piety had dropped on her, drizzling down, in the cold 
light, in silver, in crystal, in faint, mixed delicacies of colour, 
almost as on a pilgrim at a shrine. She might have been, 
herself—all Greuze tints, all pale pinks and blues and pearly 
whites and candid eyes—an old dead pastel under glass. 


While on the subject of description, it is interesting 
to note how the author can hold the attention—the 
almost affectionate attention, I had nearly written— 
when treating of places which his readers may never 
have visited. From one of Mr. Henry James’s latest 
books, ‘‘ The American Scene,”’ referred to above, we 
get this result. He is recording his impressions of 
Boston after a prolonged absence: — 


Marlborough Street, for imperturbable reasons of its own, 
used periodically to break my heart. It was of no use to 
make a vow of hanging about till I had solved my mystery— 
learned to say why black, stale Harley Street (London) for 
instance, in featureless row after row, had character and 
depth, while what was before me fell upon my sense with the 
thinness of tone of a precocious child—and still more why this 
later effect should have been, as it were, so insistently 
irritating. 


And, to finish with description, let us con this little 
sketch of a Shaker settlement near Boston : — 


I remember the mere chill of contiguity, like the breath 
of the sepulchre, as we skirted, on the wide, hard floor of the 
valley, the rows of gaunt windows polished for no whitest, 
stillest, meanest face, even, to look out; so that they resembled 
the parallelograms of black paint criss-crossed with white lines 
that represent transparency in Nuremberg dolls’-houses. It 
wore, the whole settlement, as seen from without, the 
strangest air of active, operative death; as if the state of ex- 
tinction were somehow, obscurely, administered and applied. 


The quotation immediately preceding invites us, by 
its superabundance of commas, to consider one or two 
of the drawbacks of Mr. James’s work. He has un- 
fortunate passages when his most indefatigable admirer 





is fain to “Halt! ” No author is free from them; 
did not the same hand that for our sins gave us “‘ Stalky 
and Co.” give us also ‘“‘ The Brushwood Boy” and 
‘‘ The Finest Story inthe World’’? In these passages, 
however, the reader is not brought up against the blank 
wall of a tremendous, stubborn metaphor, as is some- 
times the case in Mr. Meredith’s inopportune moods, 
but is led blandly into an alley deep, as it might be, 
with cotton-wool, and bristling with commas, thicken- 
ing as he goes onward. Faint, yet pursuing, he chases 
the dwindling ignis fatuus of thought until he probably 
gives up, retraces his steps, and endeavours to reach 
the outlet of the lane by larger strides; in other words, 
he skips. If he be one of the elect he will have another 
try, slowly, later on, knowing that in his hurry he has 
very likely missed the glint of two or three gems among 
the dull convolutions of the wool. To quote lengthy 
paragraphs in illustration of this would be wearisome, 
but we may just glance at a couple of sentences from 
“The Golden Bowl” in which the peculiarity of con- 
eo gives an awkward, limping, undesirable 
effect : — 


The Assinghams and the Miss Lutches had taken the 
walk, through the park, to the little old church, ‘on the 
property,’’ that our friend had often found himself wishing he 
were able to transport, as it stood, for its simple sweetness, in 
a glass case, to one of his exhibitory halls; while Maggie had 
induced her husband, not inveterate in such practices, to make 
with her, by carriage, the somewhat longer pilgrimage to the 
nearest altar, modest though it hapened to be, of the faith— 
her own as it had been her mother’s, and as Mr. Verver him- 
self had been loosely willing, always, to let it be taken for 
his—without the solid ease of which, making the stage firm 
ee the drama of her marriage might not have been 
acted out.’’ 


A page or two of sentences like that is apt to baffle 
any reader, even the most diligent, and to put him in 
an improper, if not abusive, frame of mind; it is a 
curious perversity and a regrettable fact that in his later 
novels Mr. James has shown an increasing predilection 
for such involved methods of telling his story. Let us 
take the other sentence : — 


Certain it was, at all events, that, in addition to the 
Assinghams and the Lutches and Mrs. Rance, the attendance 
at tea, just in the right place on the west terrace, might per- 
fectly comprise the four or five persons—among them the very 
pretty, the typically Irish Miss Maddock, vaunted, announced, 
and now brought—from the couple of other houses near 
enough, one of these the minor residence of their proprietor, 
established, thriftily, while he hired out his ancestral home, 
within sight and sense of his profit. 


This sort of thing is simply irritating, bewildering, 
and unnecessary, and no more to be defended in Mr. 
James than in a beginner. A writer’s idiosyncracies 
add a grace and charm to his work exactly in pro- 
portion as they are comprehended and wisely controlled 
by him; allowed to run wild, they degenerate into 
faults. 

That Mr. James, with his leisurely ways, his 
voluminous asides, his noiseless adjustment of the 
locks and bolts of language, should be an American, is 
an anomaly; he seems to belong essentially to the most 
deliberate and philosophic of English schools; or, 
rather, to have founded one of his own. His books 
seem to suggest him standing as an urbane and cultured 
showman might stand, in a many-sided room, 
expatiating on thé points of interest within; he saunters 
round blandly, pauses here and there to pick up an 
article of delicate tints—a piece of fragile china, a scrap 
of lace—talks a little about it, then, with a smile and 
an inimitable French gesture, passes on; and when the 
attentive, following group begins to think that the 
apartment is quite exhausted, he suddenly turns to 
window after window, silently flings each one wide 
open, and bids his company observe the view from this 
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side, from that side, from all around. Those com- 
posing it are lucky if they escape being taken on the 
roof as well for a final discourse; and they are just as 
lucky if he is in a happy mood when they do have to 
follow him there. ‘‘ You can’t not see,”’ he will ex- 
claim, ‘‘ how fine it is! ’’ And if he would only forego 
those extraordinary double negatives, they might see 
better. 

In the matter of dialogue, the machinery of criticism 
is powerless before Mr. James; he has invented a style 
of repartee and badinage, a sword-play of subtle under- 
standing between his characters, entirely his own, in 
which much more is conveyed by hint, glance of eye, 
poise of head, pose of shoulder, than is ever put into 
speech. It is practically unquotable without its elaborate 
setting, wherein the author bids us listen to what is 
passing in the air between the speakers. A page of the 
conversation from ‘‘ The Sacred Fount,”’ for instance, 
would seem sheer nonsense unless the whole idea of the 
book could be given first, and even then it would be 
tearing a delicate spider-web to place the sentences 
apart from the context. The method pursued forms 
the antithesis of that fascinating, but often meretricious, 
manner of writing a story where everything is told or 
can be inferred from what the persons concerned say. 
We are conscious, when we read Mr. James’s dialogue, 
of undertones, whisperings, elusive insinuations, faint, 
fine echoes all the time that these people can hear, and 
that we want to hear. Often we cannot hear them 
until we have put down the book and listened awhile. 
To explain this, and to arrive at an impartial estimate 
of Mr. James’s work, full cognisance must first of all 
be taken of the fact that, judging from internal 
evidence, he writes primarily and essentially to please 
himself; not so much from choice as from natural, in- 
grained inclination. We have his own authority for 
this statement. In ‘‘ The Beldonald Holbein,’’ as the 
narrator, he says: “‘It is not my fault if I am so put 
together as often to find more life in situations obscure 
and subject to interpretation than in the gross rattle 
of the foreground.” 


To the average novel-reader, who must have swash- 
buckling and sentiment, whose hero must love crudely 
and tempesiuously, be he king or clown, Mr. Henry 
James makes not the slightest appeal. Even for those 
who have tasted the delights of classical poet or 
playwright, his books are often irrevocably sealed. 
Education, refinement of thought, a sense for the value 
of language, can all be present, and yet their possessor 
may so delimit himself as to flinch from the ordeal—as 
he considers it—of perusing one of Mr. James’s later 
volumes. The fact is that the wintry light of intellect 
will not do, alone, and this salient point is often over- 
looked by critics of our author. To that cold gleam 
must be added in a sufficient degree the ‘“‘stuff that 
dreams are made of.’’ The true appreciator of Mr. 
Henry James, must be a dreamer by temperament 
accustomed to listen for the faintest, farthest echo of 
the horns of Elfland, accessible to every wind blowing 
from the garden of the Midsummer Fairies. He should 
have felt (no one knows) what lies beyond the murmur 
of bells at sunset across the English meadows; should 
have heard the passionate protest of memory as the 
wicket-gate of past years swings magically open at the 
sound of a half-forgotten song; have known the strange 
exhilaration, expectancy, mystery, of a white mist 
creeping over the sea, or a dark fog blotting out the 
town; have comprehended that folly is hand in hand 
with wisdom, and that one of the doors of the temple 
of life bears the word “laughter.’”” He must have 
wandered the woods with Titania, broken a lance with 
Puck. For all this, and infinitely more, is bound up in 
the webs of Mr. James’s philosophising—webs that 
sparkle with diamond points as does the October gos- 
samer in the sun. 





REVIEWS 


THE PROBLEM OF THEISM 


The Problem of Theism, and other Essays. By A. C. 
Picou, M.A. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net.) 


We find it difficult to understand Mr. Pigou’s posi- 
tion when he says, ‘‘I should not care to put together 
such a discussion as this without at the outset urging 
that even the most fundamental problems of theology 
are of the second, and not of the first, importance. 
For, after all, theology represents merely one aspect 
of the great whole of religion—the purely intellectual 
element.’”’ We should have thought that the most 
fundamental problem in theology—the first words in 
the Creed—was of the very first importance. Without 
that dogma, the whole and every part of religion be- 
comes merely a conception; it matters not whether the 
conception of materialism or spiritism. Mr. Pigou 
heads his essay on the Problem of Theism with a 
quotation from Bishop Blougram’s ‘‘ Apology ”’ :— 
“It is the idea, the feeling, and the love God means 
mankind should strive for and show forth, whatever 
be the process to that end—and not historic know. 
ledge, logic sound, and metaphysical acumen.”” With 
‘‘ this sentiment as a judgment of values,’’ he expresses 
himself as ‘‘in entire accord.’’ Very possibly. But 
this ‘‘sentiment’’ postulates the most fundamental 
dogma of theology. 

A little later Mr. Pigou asks the question, ‘‘ In what 
does the characteristic note of religious liberalism con- 
sist? at once answering “in the very slight emphasis 
which is laid upon theology as contrasted with 
religion’’; and, further, that many thoughtful 
Christians in all Churches to-day if asked what chris- 
tianity was, would answer “that christianity is a life, 
or that it is ‘‘the communion of the soul with God.”’ 
To this Mr. Pigou adds: “ It is not essentially a creed 
or a piece of knowledge.” 

But here, again, the words “‘ with God”’ involve a 
creed and fundamental dogma of primary importance. 
We are surprised that a writer of such keen philo- 
sophical insight should involve himself in such 
confusion between theology and religion. The 
explanation may be found, perhaps, in the absence of 
definition of terms. But these comments seem to us 
quite beside the mark in an impartial inquiry into the 
problem of the Being of God. 

Heckel once wrote of ‘‘ those happy results which 
the modern doctrine of evolution will entail, when 
true natural religion, founded on reason, takes the 
place of the dogmatic religion of the Church, and its 
leading principle derives the human sense of duty from 
the social instincts of animals.’’ This is at least 
intelligible, but not a philosophy which, in examining 
Christian Theism and the argument from experience, 
tells us in effect that the Christian foundation dogma, 
“I believe in God,”’ is not a creed, nor of primary 
importance. In short, Mr. Pigou’s view of Christian 
theology seems to us untenable, quite apart from his 
conclusion that ‘‘ Christian Theism is not proved; it 
is scarcely even rendered appreciably probable.’’ Mr. 
Pigou does not consider the thesis that if Christian 
Theism were proved, faith would no longer exist; nor, 
in speaking of a possible “‘ irradiation of Hope,”’ that 
in the Pauline philosophy éAmls 8? Brcropévy obx éxrw édris. 

Other of these brilliant essays—with which we can- 
not deal separately—are on Free Will, the General 
Nature of Reality, the Ethics of the Gospels, and the 
Ethics of Nietzsche. They are written with deep 
critical acumen, and saturated with a learned, if some- 
what technical, philosophy, but it is a philosophy 
whose optimism is so circumscribed and limited as to 
leave behind a certain sense of dissatisfaction and 
disappointment. 
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ALFRED OF ENGLAND 


xmg, Alfred’s Jewel. By the author of Mors et 
ictoria. (Lane, 5s. net.) 


There is a story told of a certain Mayor which is 
too good to be entirely false. His period of office had 
come to an end, and, in surveying the work of the 
year, he remarked with a proud feeling of conscious 
rectitude: ‘‘I have endeavoured to administer justice 
without swerving to partiality on the one hand, or 
impartiality on the other.’’ The story is here told as 
illustrating the obvious advantages of the via media. 
Of the author of “‘ King Alfred’s Jewel,’’ it may be 
said that he has contrived to preserve an even balance 
between inspiration on the one hand and mediocrity 
on the other. If he never soars into the high regions 
of ecstasy, he never sinks into the morasses of bathos 
or of inefficiency. If that note of inevitability, which, 
as Matthew Arnold pointed out, is the sign-manual 
of all great art is lacking, it has to be maintained that 
the author betrays a very delicate, and, indeed, almost 
perfect, appreciation of the beauty of words, and 
though there are no passages that thrill us like a line 
from Keats, there are most assuredly none that disgust 
us like a line from Tupper. 

This would appear, at first sight, to be, at the best, 
a somewhat grudging appreciation of what remains, 
when the most exacting deductions have been made— 
a creditable and promising poem. We do but wish, 
however, to guard ourselves against that excess of 
adulation which is making of literary criticism a byword 
and a laughing-stock. In the heaven of poesy there 
are some flaming planets and many small, white stars, 
and one star differeth from another star in glory. To 
say that the author of ‘‘ King Alfred’s Jewel’’ has 
vindicated his right to a place among the chosen com- 
pany of poets is to say no slight thing; and, after all, 
there are no “‘ minor ’’ poets. With regard to this par- 
ticular poem, we are bound in duty to assert that seldom 
among writers of contemporary verse have we encoun- 
tered work of so fine a promise, or of so dainty an 
achievement. Occasionally, indeed, the writer appears 
to come within measurable distance of that vague and 
indefinable quality which, for want of a better word, 
we are apt to call ‘* magic.”’ 


I could forget my quest in thy warm hair, 

Lost in its radiant meshes; I could drink 
Forgetfulness of kingship in thine eyes, 
Where living love communes with memory, 
Bask in thy smile whilst England called to me— 
But if I did not go should I be then 

The man thy heart desires?—a woman loves 
The man who does the deed. 


On the whole, the poem pursues a pleasant and placid 
course among quiet and well-ordered emotions, and 
ideals that inspire rather than inflame. 

The hero is Alfred—Alfred of England, a name dear 
to every patriot—and the majestic figure of the King 
dominates the drama from the first page to the last, 
somewhat, indeed, to the belittling of the other 
characters, though here, again, we must make a 
reservation in favour of Ethelfleda, a virtuous Rosa- 
mond, whose childlike grace and innocence are 
charmingly conceived. The dramatic interest centres 
round a jewel which the King had made.for his wife, 
and which the Queen, yielding to the suggestions of 
the Tempter, in the form of a serving-maid, believed he 
had designed for Ethelfleda. It is not, however, on 
the dramatic side that the poem is strongest. Its 
appeal lies rather in its numerous passages of a quiet 
and subdued beauty, and, above all, in its masterly 
presentation of the central figure. Interspersed 
throughout the drama are a number of lyrics. Some 
of these are not altogether successful. For example: 





Deep in the woods the fairies dance 
Merrily, merrily, 
One, two, three! 
Through the tree-boughs the moonbeams glance 
Silverly, silverly, 
Fairies to see. 


When in the night the neat-herds sleep, 
Healthily, healthily, 
Four, five, six! 

Then to the herds the fairies creep 
Stealthily, stealthily, 
Up to their tricks. 


It is a pity such jingle should be printed in such a 
volume. To prophesy is always rash, but one may at 
least venture to hope that our anonymous poet will live 
to give us a work of finer quality. That he is capable 
of it, we have little doubt. 


OUR EMPIRE STORY 


Our Empire Story. By H. E. Marsmatr. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, 7s. 6d. net.) 


WE welcome this, the third story which Mr. Marshall 
has told for children, and we believe that children 
will give it a hearty welcome too. In simple words, 
five plain tales are told oi four of our greatest colo- 
nies and of India. They are in large, clear print, on 
good paper, and are bound in an attractive cover. 
But, though told to children, these tales are written 
in no childish language. There are, of course, neces- 
sary explanations of social and political conditions, but 
they are in no way tiresome to the more mature reader, 
and we can only think of two which seem redundant: 
(1) the difference between a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic; (2) the definition of frontier as the dividing- 
line between two states. They contain a real account 
of the foundation and growth of these Imperial pos- 
sessions, and very wisely Mr. Marshall does not 
bring his history quite up to the present date. 
The first place is given to Canada, the senior and 
principal of our colonies. Mr. Marshall tells us (and 
it may be news even to some of the readers of THE 
AcaDEMyY) that long before French or English foot 
was set upon Canadian soil—five hundred years before 
Columbus saile/—America was known to the sea-kings 
of the north. Lief, the Norseman, sailing ever west, 
found land and named it Hellaland, and after that 
found Markland. These are now Labrador and Nova 
Scotia. But no news of these discoveries seemed to 
have trickled south. John Cabot, the Venetian, first 
planted the Cross of St. George on “‘ the New Isles’ 
(Newfoundland) in 1497, but the first settlement c | 
Canada begins with Jacques Cartier, the Breton sailoi , 
who gave the dominion its name after fhe native word 
for a village ‘‘ Canata.’’ But Canada’s history began 
with Champlain. The prevailing impulse in Europe 
to western travel was to penetrate to the Indies, the 
land of spice and gold—and thus the coloured men of 
America derived their name Red Indians. Henry 
Hudson tried to penetrate by the North-West passage, 
and, dying in his unsuccessful quest, gave the name 
to Hudson Bay and the impetus to the Hudson Bay 
Company; while the French explorer, la Salle, under 
the great governor, Count Frontenac (greatest after 
Champlain), finding the Mississippi, thought it was the 
highway to the East, and followed it to the Gulf of 
Mexico. An interesting contrast is exposed on pages 
85 and 86 of the two races colonising side by side, the 
French in Canada to the North, the British in New 
England to the South. Both had, for the most part, 
been driven to emigration for the same reason—a lack 


' of religious freedom at home. To the exiles for their 
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faith were added the free lances of each country, and 
apparently to a greater degree among the French than 
among the English. 

Very near home to us is brought the life of the 
Grands Siegneurs of France, who ruled in Canada— 
maintaining a great state, they would still condescend 
to partake in the Indian ceremonies and in the redskins’ 
dress. While the British colonists devoted themselves 
to trade and agriculture—clearing the forest away as a 
consequence—their French neighbours were lords of 
the woods which they did not fell, and so the red man 
had his hunting grounds under their suzerainty. So 
far did they abandon themselves to the life of the 
woods that many adopted Indian dress and life, and 
married Indian wives. They were known as Coureurs 
de Bois, and it was their descendants under Riel who 
gave so much trouble later on. Mr. Marshall shows 
how the war to the death between French and English 
colonists was caused by the attempt to cut New Eng- 
land off from the West, limiting them to the Alle- 
ghenies. There follows first the defeat of the British 
troops and colonists under Bradock, and then, after 
alternate successes and adverses, Wolfe’s great victory 
at Quebec, purchased by Wolfe’s death and paid for by 
the life of Montcalm as well. The making of the 
Dominion is told in fitting terms. First religious 
liberties were denied to the conquered French-Cana- 
dians. But in thirteen years the Quebec Act was 
passed, which made Protestant and Catholic equal and 
restored some of the old French laws. Thus, when in 
1812 the Americans made war on England and marched 
into Canada, they found arrayed against them a united 
people, loyal to the King. And now the Dominion of 
Canada is a nation within a nation, strong and pros- 
perous in itself and yet a part of our great Empire. 
And so to Australia. The Island Continent gives 
much less to write about. The newest of all lands as 
we think of it, Mr. Marshall says that ‘‘ wise people 
tell us that the land of Australia is, perhaps, the oldest 
in the world.”” There is no new thing under the sun! 
Discovered by the Dutch, our predecessors in naval 
supremacy, it was first called New Holland. But Van 
Tromp’s defeat by Blake seems to have knocked all 
the interest in the great South Land out of the Dutch. 
After a fruitless visit by Dampier, a bucanneer of the 
time of William III., we are told how Captain Cook, 
on his voyage south, claimed Australia for England. 
He first hoisted the Union Jack on the shores of 
Botany Bay, which he so named because of the many 
plants and flowers he found there. Strangely pro- 
phetic when we think how those shores later were 
peopled by the evil growths of our country! The con- 
vict settlement did not remain there long, it is true, 
and thence of the outcasts of England in a new land 
many took good root and blossomed out as the fathers 
of new families; but others remained weeds, and bred 
in the wilds the dreaded bushranger, the scourge of the 
Colony. The story of Australia provides few stirring 
incidents, but it reminds us that the forces of Nature 
have to be conquered as well as hostile man. Travel 
in the early days was very arduous, and uncertainty 
of water supply is still the great enemy to the farmer. 
It made, too, mining very difficult when the gold was 
found, and the finding of it is well handled by the 
author. In New Zealand stirring incident is not want- 
ing. Hostile man was all too present in its earlier 
history. The forces of Nature were on the side of the 
early settler, but the country, the climate, the glorious 
vegetation that welcomed him had bred a race of men 
worthy of their environment. The Maories well knew 
how to rule themselves according to their own ethics. 
which were sufficiently elastic to make cannibalism a 
pleasurable duty. But men they were and are. As 
fine a human animal in a dark skin as can be found in 
any land; and a human animal with a wonderful soul, 





too, dormant to a certain degree until awakened by 
the great truths of Christianity. Fierce battles were 
waged between soldier and settler on one side, Maori 
on the other, in which the white got well heaten time 
after time, until dogged determination and Sir George 
Grey’s diplomacy effected (we hope for all time) the 
immensa pax Britannica in those favoured lands. 

Nowhere is Mr. Marshall more truly imperially- 
minded than in South Africa. Without doubt, he 
learned to think imperially before Mr. Chamberlain 
delivered himself of that Empire school text. When 
we review our history in that not too well-favoured 
land we cannot always be entirely on the side of 
Britain. We are reminded by this book for children 
that a British seaman first took possession of Cape 
Town, in virtue of a commission from the Prince of 
Orange, who was then a refugee in England from his 
republican people. The commission meant to hold 
the settlement in trust for the Prince. It wasn’t pre- 
sented as such. Happily, the Cape was re-ceded to 
Holland and a fresh start made later on. The very 
pathetic tale of the Hollander in that country is told 
with full effect. His yearning for freedom (although 
that freedom meant tyranny to those who were his sub- 
ject beings); his long, long treks to be away from the 
trammels of a Colonial Court, a Downing Street 
Bureaucracy; the magnificent courage of those 
pioneers against the forces of Nature and an array of 
savage armament, unequalled, perhaps, in its valour, 
ruthlessness and organisation too, which shed their 
tears at Weenen, which triumphed splendidly on the 
Blood river—all these are paid due tribute; while Sir 
George Grey (again), Sir Harry Smith, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and the brave soldiers who fought and died at 
their behest through nine Kaffir, one Zulu, and one 
Boer war are brought to the minds of boys and girls 
who read ‘‘Our Empire Story.”” Note that we say 
one Boer war. Thank heaven, there is no word about 
the great one that ended six years ago! We 
have written so much about the Colonies that we 
have no space for India. Again, our children’s minds 
are taken right away back to the most pictorial part of 
Britain’s rule in those ‘‘ lands of spices and of gold.”’ 
And Clive and Warren Hastings are brought as near 
to their growing minds as are Colin Campbell, Out- 
ram, Havelock, and Lord Roberts. They will much 
enjoy the hundred pages devoted to our great Eastern 
Empire. 

Above all, we want to accentuate that this story is 
written for the Empire, not only for England. Our 
brothers of old French stock in Canada have joined 
this year with British-bred Colonists to acclaim to- 
gether Champlain and Wolfe. They will find in these 
pages the reason why. The Colonial committee of 
federation, or unity, in Durban, and then in Cape Town, 
made an African celebration of Dingaan’s day for the 
first time. And the girls as well as the boys can share 
in this Imperial heroism. Each of the three races— 
British, French, and Boer—find a heroine in these 
pages. But they must look for them. Let there be 
many such books to pass the winter evenings for our 
young ones. Words well said to weld into one this 
wonderful congery of people and countries and climes 
which God has named the British Empire. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Green Domino. By AntHony DyLLtncton. (John 
Lane, 6s.) 


As a cure for moping melancholy, duli distemper and 
hypochondria we recommend this novel. Mr. Dylling- 
ton’s cheerfulness is infectious, and, before you have 
read a dozen pages, you are caught. Merriress is, 
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perhaps, the prevailing note, for, though in this, as in 
all similar novels, the course of true love runs not 
smoothly, the reader is in no sort of doubt as to what 
happens in the last chapter. So slight of structure is 
the story that the plot could be indicated in a couple 
of sentences, but the manner of its telling leaves 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Dyllington, while tread- 
ing faithfully, for the most part, along travelled roads 
—swerving neither to the right hand nor to the left— 
has yet been so regardless of the conventions as to 
dispense with a villain. The nearest approach to an 
‘* undesirable ’’ is the Rev. Theophilus Baxter, who is 
realiy quite a good sort, if unmistakably pompous and 
indubitably dull. For the rest, the stage is occupied 
with as pleasant a set of actors (and actresses) as you 
could hope to meet. We award the palm to Essex 
Hawke, whose temper is not the least attractive fea- 
ture of her altogether charming- personality. The 
delectable Duchess of Hampshire makes a good 
second, and Lucy Puncheon is a bewitching incarna- 
tion of feminine rusticity. Then there is Sir Jerrold 
Hawke (alias Sonnenberg, alias Wentworth), a lover 
whose audacity recalls the ‘‘ doughty deeds’”’ of the 
amorous cavaliers, and Stafford, for whom we profess 
the most unstinted admiration. For he is the only 
man in the book who manages to get nothing out of 
the pickings. Surely Mr. Dyllington, so lavish in 
good things, might have found him a wife! But we 
have been agreeably entertained with this dainty and 
frivolous story, and are in no mood to complain. 


The Good Sword Belgarde. By A.C. Curtis. (Henry 
Frowde, Hodder and Stoughton. 53s.) 


THE taste for affairs of war, either medizval or modern, 
is without doubt inherent in most boys. The age may 
be long past when the embryo soldier struts round the 
nursery with a weapon constructed from two pieces of 
crossed stick, threatening all who venture within his 
range with summary decapitation; but the propelling 
forces still work in his brain, finding their quieter outlet 
in hours of reading about sword-play and deeds of 
derring-do. Such boys, it seems to us, have been most 
liberally catered for by authors and publishers this 
season. 

The title alone of the story before us is enough to 
make any high-spirited youngster’s mouth water, and 
his pleasurable anticipation would be fully justified, for 
the history of the “‘ good sword Belgarde,”’ how it was 
captured in hard fight, how courageously and effectively 
it was wielded, how to the very end it carried a fair 
lady’s favour tied at its hilt, is all most excitingly told. 
Mr. Curtis takes his readers back to the days of King 
John, when the French were not quite as friendly to- 
wards this island as they are at present. Dover Castle 
is under siege, and the account of events within those 
well-known ramparts during the hostilities is very 
realistically and cleverly done. Stones and arrows 
hurtle and swish through the air; Greek fire is con- 
cocted by a wise old warrior who is quite a character in 
his way, and twice its use defeats the tactics of the 
enemy; there are escapes, sorties, treacheries, chances 
of the most thrilling description. We are glad to notice 
that the author wisely decides to avoid entirely any 
attempt to reproduce the old English form of speech; 
such a task is far too lightly undertaken by many who 
write of ancient times, and it is not to be successfully 
achieved by the introduction of a ‘‘ Gadzooks,”’ 
“‘ Zounds,”’ or “‘ I’faith, thou’rt a sorry knave,’’ every 
two or three paragraphs. The talk of the characters is 
perfectly rational, and not too obviously twentieth- 
century, so that no serious incongruity is noticeable. 
We commend this pian of writing careful and restrain- 
ing modern English to others who seek to rehabilitate 
the past in the guise of romances. 


The illustrations, in colour, are good of their kind; 
and the sy song of this volume may well consider that 
the author has allowed him full measure of heroic 
things. If he begin it anywhere near bedtime, there 
will be trouble in the camp when that fateful hour 
strikes—and what more significant could we say? 


Prehistoric Japan. By Net Gorpon Munro. With 
421 Illustrations. (Tokyo: The Z. P. Maruya 
Co., 1908.) 

Tuis work forms a valuable addition to the extensive 

list of books already extant on Japanese Archeology. 

The volume is a good deal more comprehensive than 

its name would imply, for it attempts to deal not only 

with the men of the Stone Age, but also with the im- 

perial race of Yamato that is supposed to have driven 

out or partially absorbed the aboriginal inhabitants of 

these islands. The seven chapters comprised in Part I. 

are occupied exclusively with the Stone Age, and very 

interesting descriptions and illustrations are given of 
the implements, utensils, art, and dress of the period. 

The six chapters of Part II. are devoted to the Yamato 

race, richly illustrated by photographs and drawings 

based on the author’s original excavations and collec- 
tions during the long course of his interesting and 


anthropological value of the work is considerably en- 
hanced by the light which it throws on certain ques- 
tions that have been interesting ethnologists for a long 
time. In dealing with the first of these, Dr. Munro 
identifies the men of the Stone Age with the ancestors 
of the modern Ainu, as against Japanese anthropolo- 
gists—notably, Professor Tsuboi, who contends that 
they must have been Esquimo. Not only so, but he 
inclines to the opinion that there must have been inter- 
vening races that assisted the Ainu in resisting the 
Yamato invasion. The latter Dr. Munro holds to 
have been a gradual process of conquest by a race 
known as the Yamato from the Chinese mainland 
through Korea, over the Negrito, Malayan, and other 
tribes that may have had a footing on the islands, and 
more by amalgamation and generation than by force of 
arms. The Ainu, being less assimilative with the in- 
vading race, were in time driven northwards to the 
places where their remnants are yet found. This, he 
thinks, accounts for the Malayan, Igorrot, and other 
varying types to be seen in the physiognomy of the 
lower classes among the Japanese. 

But the origin of the Yamato race itself seems 
still sealed in mystery. The Caucasian or Uranian 
types which still mark the facial features of the aristo- 
cratic Japanese, he holds to have been inherited from 
the Yamato leaders; yet how did these Yamato war- 
riors reach Japan? If they came from China, how 
comes it they are expert dolmen builders? Dolmens 
are not found in China, and those in Korea can hardly 
be called such. If the Yamato were the builders of the 
dolmens now found in mane (and most archeologists 
agree that they were) then they must have come from 
the tribes near the Caspian, where alone such construc- 
tions are found. At any rate, the conclusion is that 
the Tapanese are a mixed race, emnbracing some of the 
most intelligent and vigorous types a the Asiatic 
mainland and the islands of adjoining seas. 


Daughters of the Dominion. By Brsstz MARCHANT. 
Blackie and Son, 5s.) 


WE are hardly sure whether to describe this book as 
written for girls or for boys. The heroine is a young 
girl, certainly, but her various vicissitudes have a 
strength and a thrill about them which we have missed 
in a good many boys’ books, and which make the story 
capital reading for either side of the household; there 





occurs, for example, a reckless ride through the night 





thorough archeological research in Japan. The 
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on an engine, to capture a thief, which no boy could 
resist. Nell Hamblyn, the chief character and the pivot 
round whom events move, is shabbily treated by her 
relations, and abruptly leaves their little cabin among 
the wilds in order to shift for herself across the Cana- 
dian frontier. By her innate tact, and her skill in nurs- 
ing, she forms good friends here and there, and 
possessing some slight knowledge of telegraphy, she 
becomes a telegraph-operator on a lonely station; her 
life in this position forms the most interesting portion 
of the book A little incident which occurred on the 
evening when she took up the duties of this first situa- 
tion proved the stuff she was made of: 


The conductor of the Roseneath train came into the office, 
anxious to know why his train had been prevented from 
starting, and she read the message to him. ‘‘ Three cases 
tinned meats, four boxes marked fragile; seven bags of rice 
put on Roseneath train by mistake.’’ 

‘*T said it was a mistake when they were put on, only no 
one would believe me,’’ said the conductor wrathfully, as 
he turned to go and take the misladen freight from his cars, 
shouting loudly for the baggage clerk to come and help him, 
and so shorten the delay in starting. But the baggage clerk, 
who was also pointsman and a good many other things as 
well, had already gone off to some other duty, and was not 
available. 

“1 will help you,” said Nell impulsively, running after the 
harassed conductor, who was fuming and irritable with the 
delay. He stared at her for a moment in astonishment, then 
his face cleared as if by magic. 

**Thank you, Miss; it will make five minutes’ difference, 
perhaps more, and it all counts in the day’s work,’’ he said. 
But he lifted his hat to her with a ready chivalry that showed 
he respected her none the less for her offer of help. 

Five minutes of really hustling work, then the packages 
were all off the train, the whistle sounded, and the cars moved 
off towards Roseneath just as the baggage clerk came running 
back to see what was amiss. 


’ 


A girl who did that sort of thing (much to the dis- 
gust of the “‘lady-like’’’ operator whose place she was 
taking) was bound to get on. An accident, however. 
in connection with the ride previously mentioned—she 
has called up assistance over the wires in a particularlv 
plucky manner—leaves her considerably hurt, and with 
her sense of hearing so deranged that for a long time 
she could not be a reliable worker at the instrument. 
So she and some friends, nothing disheartened, start a 
homely little restaurant for the miners of Camp Gulch; 
their pies and stews become famous; and a love affair 
ends all, precisely as it ought for such a brave and jolly 
girl. We can heartily congratulate the author on this 
latest addition to her lengthy list of stories. 


rer os By Ena Firzceratp. (Greening and Co., 
Ss. 
** PatcoLa’’ comes as somewhat of a relief after the 


host of ultra-modern novels which have sprung into 
existence during the last few months. It is an ex- 
tremely interesting tale of Vijayanagar, one of the 
ancient Hindoo cities of learning. We should imagine 
that the Wars of the Roses or of the Crusaders might 
furnish some stories that would form a fairly accurate 
English parallel to the events here narrated, but a great 
deal of the pleasure of reading the book arises from the 
style of the archaic language, and the atmosphere of 
Oriental mystery which pervades the whole. The old 
hermit whose name gives title to the book has been an 
intimate friend of Krishna the Great, the ‘‘ Lord of the 
lords of India—King of the kings—Lord of the Great 
Three Seas—Lord of the land from the Dakhan to the 
most southerly Cape.’”’ He relates his adventures to 
an English trader, Tristram Radley, who is introduced 
in the first chapter as a listener, but who is lost sight of 
entirely, being merely an excuse for the teller of tales 
to speak. We are not particularly in love with this old 





method of setting the stage for the opening scene— 
scmething more original would have been an improve- 
ment; but when we reach the actual story we can over- 
jook this slip. The romance of Patcola and Vacora is 
very well suggested : 


Yet another thing had taken place. Behold, Vacora the 
Beautiful is mine. We were wedded two moons back in great 
ceremony, and the Raya presented us with a gift, which I 
prized above all others. Surely the sun never shone so brightly 
in my sky before, and there was only a tiny cloud that crept 
up, telling me I must bid farewell to my love for a little while, 
because I followed with the Raya’s great forces into the land 
of Orissa. ots 

At yet an early hour in the same evening I quitted the 
company of all others and fled into the gardens, where I knew 
I should find Vacora, for I had told her of my coming at a 
certain hour. And being eager to meet my love I hastened 
my steps through the labyrinth of paths, under the many trees, 
till I came to a natural arbour near a tiny ornamental pool, 
where the pure water-lilies lifted up their heads before the 
face of the quickly dawning moon. I heard a gentle flutter 
from within, a tinkle of bracelets, and in another instant 
Vacora lay in my arms. 

** Art thou alone, my love, my rose?’ I cried, kissing her 
brow and perfumed hair. ‘1 thought possibly I should not 
find thee here as yet, seeing I have come before the time I 
said.’’ 

*“*T am alone,’’ she answered softly, ‘‘and up till now I 
have been waiting for thee with excitement in my heart. And 
now, my lord, I pray thee, relieve my impatience, telling me 
all the news that bears on to-morrow, for the women all 
distort their tales, so that I know not which to believe.” 

‘‘ There be but little to add to that which thou knowest 
already, save that Krishna Deva (may the gods be with him!) 
has decreed that I shall ride next to his own saddle. ’Tis an 
unlooked-for honour.”’ 

** But thou art worthy of them all,’”’ she answered, her great 
eyes shining with delight. 


The author is careful to inform us that the main in- 
cidents of war and disaster of which she tells are true 
to history. There is distinction about the book, and 
it will cause many pleasant moments for readers who 
have a taste for Eastern glamour and the semi-religious, 
fervent intrigue of unfamiliar lands. 








“MY STRANGEST CHRISTMAS 
EVE” 


Tue Summer numbers of the illustrated papers had 
been out a full fortnight, already the heat-waves were 
evaporating, and the last giant gooseberry had been 
left blooming alone—in a word, the Journalistic Christ- 
mas was close at hand, before I, Stock Hero, had re- 
ceived any intimation of the manner in which I should 
spend that festive but (to me) usually hazardous sea- 
son. As the affair was one of actual bread and butter 
I was beginning to grow a little anxious, when one 
morning, on descending to breakfast, I discovered 
beside my plate the familiar invitation which—at this 
time of the year—means at least five thousand words 
of sensationalism at a minimum rate of three guineas. 

It came, I found, from an old school-fellow, Lord 
Feuilleton, whom I had not seen for many years, and 
who, on the death of a convenient relative, had lately 
succeeded to a title and a fine old estate in the wildest 
part of Leicestershire, known as Creepy-Crawls, 
where he now entreated me to spend Yuletide with 
him. 

Before replying, I took the letter to the office by 
which I have the honour to be employed, and ex- 
plained the circumstances. 

‘*A remarkable body of men, those old school- 
fellows of yours,’’ observed the editor genially, writing 
out my customary advance cheque for expenses, 
‘judging by their subsequent careers. If I mistake 
not, it was one of them who last Christmas was——”’ 
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“‘ Strangled by an escaped convict, disguised as the 
family spectre,’’ I assented, for indeed the ghastly but 
remunerative incident was still fresh in my memory. 

: “Quite so,’”’ said the Editor, “‘and the Christmas 
before that another 4 

‘* Dynamite in the turkey-stuffing,’’ I finished laconi- 
cally, as he appeared to pause. 

‘* Exactly; while to go back three years, to the case 
of Sir Rupert Deringham, who also, I understand, 
shared your educational advantages——’”’ 

“Oh, Rupert,’’ I interposed; “‘ he turned out to be a 
vampire.” 

‘* He did,’”’ said the Editor. ‘‘ We must, I fear, be 
getting towards the end of them by now, a catastrophe 
which the public would hail with genuine regret.” 

He handed me the cheque with a smile. ‘‘ The usual 
length, I suppose, and plenty of illustrations. Bon 
voyage!”’ 

Preliminaries never detain me long. A revolver, a 
spirit-lamp (indispensable adjunct to pot-boiling), and 
a pair of hand-cuffs completed my simple outfit for a 
friendly visit. In less than half a column from the 
arrival of the invitation I was already approaching, on 
the afternoon of Christmas Eve, the lonely mansion 
inhabited by Lord Feuilleton. As the carriage 
traversed the now darkening lanes, however, I found 
myself the prey of a strange foreboding, from which 
even my vast experience of such situations was power- 
less to rouse me. In vain did I recall the many Yule- 
tide visits from which I myself, whatever happened to 
other people, had invariably escaped alive. It was 
useless. In some unaccountable manner I felt certain 
that an adventure, stranger than any I had yet known, 
awaited me at Creepy-Crawls; in spite of myself T 
shuddered. 

As the massive gates were flung open for the en- 
trance of the carriage, I glanced anxiously at the face 
of the lodge-keeper, and was somewhat reassured to 
detect in it only the familiar look of terror and mystery 
usual on such occasions. After all, I told myself, 
everything was taking its accustomed course, and my 
uneasiness was without foundation. The house also, 
a picturesque and rambling building of the Supple- 
ment period, proved, when reached, to bear the same 
aspect of desolation that had greeted me on so many 
similar journeys. Even the solitary taper gleaming 
from a remote window was in its habitual place. 

As I entered the hall, however, and my eye fell upon 
the figure of Lord Feuilleton, I received a second 
shock. Long as it was sirice we had met, and pre- 
pared as I always am for unexpected changes in the 
appearance of my hosts, I was not prepared for this. 
With a sudden and overmastering dread I realised in 
that moment the terrible truth that already my old 
friend was wearing a bit thin! 

He, for his part, greeted me warmly, and, apolo- 
gising for the absence of other guests, himself led me 
to the chamber in an empty wing of the house 
where I was to sleep. In view of the fact that the 
illustrators invariably ignore my descriptive passages, 
I will merely state that the walls of this apartment 
were, I now found, lined from floor to ceiling with 
ponderous books, whose meaning was subsequently to 
become only too clear to me. But I anticipate! 

At the evening meal Lord Feuilleton made, as usual, 
an effort to recover his old gaiety and verve, and, in- 
deed, so far succeeded that for a time our conversation 
displayed a brilliancy, which, as sparkling dialogue is 
seldom the strong point of my adventures, I shall 
make no effort to reproduce. It was, however, only 
too obvious that the effort was a painful one to him, 
and long ere midnight he had again resumed that con- 
dition of intellectual pulp so characteristic of my 
unhappy entertainers. 

Wishing to rouse him, I observed cheerily as we 
parted for the night that it was my intention to sit up a 








little longer reading the books in my bedroom. The 
Earl started, and a deeper shadow appeared to creep 
into his countenance at the words. ‘“‘ Alas,’”’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘ little do you know what you undertake. Those 
volumes, my poor friend, contain every Christmas 
story in which you yourself have ever appeared.’’ So 
saying, and regarding me with a look of infinite pity, 
Lord , Feuilleton turned skilfully upon his heel and 
quitted the room. I was left alone—with the past. 

I am, however (as the public should know by this 
time), a man of practically iron nerve; and so, bracing 
myself for what I foresaw would be but the first of 
many ordeals before the night was out, I prepared to 
master the contents of the dreadful volumes by divest- 
ing myself of my clothes and arranging the books in 
chronological sequence about my pillow. How long 
I had been engaged upon my self-imposed task I know 
not, as, absorbed in the grim pursuit, I read on and on 
with no thought of time, when, sometime about the 
four hundred and seventy-third snowdrift, I grew 
aware that a strange and unaccountable drowsiness 
was overcoming me. In vain I strove to rally my 
faculties, to concentrate attention once more upon the 
beauty of the Squire’s daughter, the fatal bedroom, 
the seasonable but familiar details of my chequered 
career. It was useless. Slowly the book slipped 
from my nerveless fingers; my head sank lower and 


lower . . . with a final effort at coherence I turned 
over, not the page, but myself, and at once became 
unconscious. 

% * « * * * 


I was roused, as so often before, by a faint sound of 
clanking at the corner of the room. For a moment, 
forgetful, in my half-somnolent state, of the circum- 
stances, I imagined that it must be already morning, 
and that the noise proceeded from a domestic with the 
bath-water. What, then, was my astonishment, on 
sitting upright in bed, to discover that this was actually 
the case! So powerful had been the soporific influ- 
ence of the accumulated Christmas stories that I had 
remained unconscious for fully nine hours, with the 
result that, incredible as it may seem, I had enjoyed 
an excellent and refreshing night! This, then, was 
the experience that awaited me at Creepy-Crawis; it 
was an unusual one, indeed; and though years have 
passed since then, no amount of time can ever efface 
from my mind the memory of My Strangest Christmas 


Eve. 
A. k* 








LOUVER 


THE etymology I proposed for louver (Acad., Dec. 
12th) was put forward as a conjecture which seemed to 
me more plausible than that mentioned by the N.E.D. 
Mr. Mayhew, whose authority on M. philology 
is, of course, much greater than mine, affirms 
(Acad., Dec. 19th) the correctness of the lodium 
conjecture, of which he is the author, a fact of which 
I was not aware. I should like, with all deference, to 
point out the weak points in his theory: (1) Mr. 
Mayhew describes his etymology as ‘‘ accepted... 
in the L. portion of the great Oxford dictionary.” 
This is not quite accurate. The words of the N.E.D. 
are ‘‘Some have compared the mod. Icel. hldd pl. 
hearth, chimney place.’”’ Professor Skeat, in his Con- 
cise Dict., gives Mr. Mayhew’s etymology, but I doubt 
whether, in the next edition of his large Dict., he will 
ass it by without discussion, for which the Concise 

ict. is obviously not the place. (2) Mr. Mayhew says 
that in medizval glossaries ‘‘ the regular, the constant 
equivalent for the E. lovere is the L. lodium.’’ This 
is true, so far as it goes, but lodium is by no means 
the only gloss. The Prompt. Parv., of which Mr. 
Mayhew’s new edition is an inestimable boon to 
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humble students iike myself, gives also umbrex, a 
word not recorded by Du Cange, but probably a bar- 
barous derivative either of umbra or of imber (v. Du C. 
s.v. imbraculum). The Cath. Angl. gives also fuma- 
rium, fumerale, lucar. The Ortus has lucanar, and 
derives lodium, a louer, from lux et do, quasi dans 
lucem. Other glosses are lucare, impluviare (v. 
Prompt. Parv. ed. Way.), and Palsgrave renders it 
esclere. In Wright and Wiilcker’s Vocabularies 
lodium occurs four times, but louver is also glossed 
lacunar (twice) and lucaner, the latter word (cf. 
lucanar, Ortus) being, I think, a perversion of lacunar, 
due to lux; cf. lucanar, a day of a wyndow (Voc. 778, 
10). Neckham also gives specularia (v. Godefroi). 
(3) Mr. Mayhew says the earliest meaning of louver 
was ‘‘ the opening in the roof of a building, made to 
carry off the smoke from the fire in the middle of the 
hall.”” This seems to me an assumption ee 
by evidence. As I pointed out in my note, the N.E.D. 
gives, for this meaning, only two examples, two cen- 
turies apart. In the first example the ‘‘ chimney”’ 
meaning is not obvious, in the second the word louver 
renders impluvium. The earliest example we have of 
louver in literature is in the Norm. passage I quoted 
(Acad., Dec. 12th), where the only thing clear is 
that it does not mean chimney. The word lacunar, 
which occurs several times as its gloss (v.s.) is ex- 
plained by Lewis as ‘‘ a wainscoted and gilded ceiling, 
panel-ceiling, ceiled roof’’; by Littleton as ‘‘a ceiled 
roof, arched or fretted, or set off with distances of 
rafters like pits; the main beam of the house arched 
and embow’d”’; by Cooper as ‘‘a beame in an house; 
a space, or seperation; some have taken it for such a 
beame as hangyth wyth candelles in marchauntes 
halles’’; by Robert Estienne (1538) as ‘‘ une solive, 
ou le lambriz du comble ou est le planché d’une 
maison,”’ and it is glossed in the Voc. by A.S. hebenhus, 
hushefen, heofenrhrof, all meaning “ ceiling,” and by 
flode, channel, gutter (Sweet), t.e., L. suggrunda, 
given by Kilian as one of the meanings of Du. louve; 
cf. the modern use of “‘ luffer (louver) boards.’’ That 
louver meant especially ‘‘ smoke-hole”’ in the seven- 
teenth century is evident from the dictionaries 
(Minsheu, Holyoak, etc.), but the M.E. glosses sug- 
gest rather that it was used of many roof-structures, 
including the roof itself, and this is the case with 
O.Du. louve (v. Kilian) and G. lawbe (v. Grimm). 
(4) The possibility of a conjectural *lodarium giving 
O.F. lover is quite out of the question. I know of 
four French words with an apparently intrusive v, 
viz., douve, parvis, pouvoir, O.F. rover. The reason 
for the v in pouvoir is obvious, but the form without 
v is common in O.F. and has passed into E. (power); 
the other three are still etymological puzzlés. To 
derive O.F. lover from *lodarium, it would be neces- 
sary first to find O.F. *loér recorded, and then to show 
that scribes were induced to “‘ put it down a we”’ by 
some other motive than the “‘ taste and fancy of the 
speller.” 6) It is not proved that M.L. lodium meant 

smoke-hole.”” It is, as Mr. Mayhew says, not in 
Du Cange, but I note that the latter gives 1 lodia, ut 
lobia, 2 lodia, tugurium. Now, these two entries 


. show that lodia was occasionally written by mistake 
for lobia, for Robert Estienne glosses tugurium by 


“loge, which represents O.H.G. *laubja. I think, 
therefore, that it is not impossible that this puzzling 
lodium, which has not contributed to any of the 
Romance languages, is a ‘‘ ghost-word,” though, if 
that is the case, it is curious that it should appear so 
pg guently in M.E. to the complete exclusion of 

tum. On the other hand, O.H.G. *laubja has 
passed into all the Romance languages (v. Kérting 
§ 5471) and into E., with an infinity of meanings, all 
connected with the structure of houses, and especially 
house-roofs (tectum seu lobiam, Du C.); v. Du Cange, 





S.v. a “3 gor laupia, loga, — logel- 
lum, logeta, logia, logiamentum, logiare, logicium, 
laghius, "Whe. A scetrative *laubar-, *ldbar- would 
give automatically O.F. lover. Thus the etymology 
I propose has only one missing link, viz., the 
conjectural *laubar-. Mr. Mayhew’s has several, 
viz., the real meaning of lodium, its origin, the con- 
jectural *lodarium, and the intercalated v, all of which 
are unsolved problems. I think he will admit that I 
have made out a strong case, and, if he cares to reply 
further, I shall be quite contented to cry quits and 
abstain from further discussion. 
Ernest WEEKLEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THING AND THINK. 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMy. 


Sir,—It is a grave defect in modern English prose, even on 
the sunny side of second-rate, that the use of loose and general 
terms assumes almost the proportions of a vogue. Once this 
abuse has been detected it seems to crop up like cinnamon 
in German cookery, and face one in the most unlikely places 
with a blighting power to take the zest out of the most 
palatable dishes. 

Of these terms, “‘ general words ” they might be called, two 
of the chief offenders are “ think ’’ and ‘“ thing,’’ both of 
which are now being made to do much harm as sedatives to 
any mind too ill-equipped or lazy to employ the proper terms 
—absolutely numberless—which these words can, may, and 
do replace. Of the two terrors “ thing’’ is perhaps the chief 
offender and cause of stumbling. It is everywhere—in essay, 
novel, leading-article—while as to the journalist with him 
** the thing (as he would say) becomes a crime.”’ 

All vogues, and the vogue is ever the father of the abuse, 
have been set by someone, some mind which has lighted upon 
an apparently easy path to distinction in any ‘art—dress, 
painting, what you will. Light-heartedly, unwittingly, always 
cleverly, the evil is originated; and in the matter of the 
“ general word’ and of the particular abuse of the word 
“thing” it is very probable that Mr. Rider Haggard was 
one of the first inventors, with his memorable phrase “a 
strange thing happened,’’ which became a couple of decades 
or sO ago a standing joke upon mysterious stories of the 
imagination. Then that vastly “ popular’ and certainly 
clever writer, Mr. Kipling, using the word in ingenious 
fashions, increased the vogue in that he had and has a vast 
army of disciples and imitators, so that one presently read 
in myriads of minor works that “‘ the thing was incredible ”’; 
the “‘ thing happened”; “‘ the thing struck him as weird,” 
and so on ad infinitum. Used skilfully and seldom the word 
may carry a sense of the vaguely beautiful, horrible, and so 
forth, as the case may require, but it must be employed by a 
master-hand and sparingly—from the pen of the imitator it 
is like a ghastly weed which chokes and over-runs and sup- 
plants whole gardens of useful or beautiful words. With 
regard to the substantive ‘‘ thought ”’ and the verb “‘ to think,” 
in all the latter’s moods and tenses the same abuse has arisen, 
supplanting, as these words are made to do, even in quite 
would-be respectable literature, the cognate, but by no means 
synonymous terms “ believe,’’ ‘‘ wish,’’ etc. 

It is the curse of modern literature that mediocre sentiments 
pour forth upon the half-educated public clothed in more than 
halfpenny language, and with it all scarcely a work is pub- 
lished, certainly not of the lighter sort, that is not marred 
by this abuse of general terms. Withal we have yet to 
read or hear the criticism which objects to such methods, or 
even attempts to draw attention to them. 

In conversation the abuse of general terms is flagrant and 
attains, with certain careless or lazy speakers, the dimensions 
of an obsession, and this quite apart from the regions of 
slang, the very hypotheosis of the cheap general term. Indeed, 
it is the innate concessions of slang to laziness which cause 
the popularity of that mental prop, whether indigenous or 
imported from the mixed population of the U.S.A. A word 
new-coined, ill-used, or out of place may serve, like a general 
servant, a Helot, all manner of tasks which with more 
superior domestics would require a person apiece to perform. 
In the rise and abuse of general terms, e.g., the American 
‘* prominent,’? the English “ love,’’ it frequently becomes 
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difficult to determine where a merely lazy misuse leaves off 
and pure slang sets in, and it is this which lends to much 
modern writing its baffling air of chaos and vulgarity. By 
putting your too few words to too many uses you shall— 
here we have the simile of the Helot again—debase its status 
and your own. Yet, try as you will, you cannot make of 
any word a real Helot, for it has its own position in the 
world, and by using it aright a wise man will gain honour 
and distinction, but the slave-driver shall perish of his own 
sloth and folly. Spirit is unchanging and indestructible, and 
of the spirit is a humble little word like poor “ thing,” which 
can only be temporarily diverted, but not changed by fashion- 
able follies, as the foot of the Chinese woman may be crushed, 
but remains a foot with the essence of the meaning of a 
foot. 

The clever person is, as usual with most vogues, at the 
root of all this matter of bad taste; for the genius, being a 
genius, cannot commit vulgarities of technique. Errors, 
perhaps, but not vulgarities. And even as with the popular 
picture, so with the popular writing, the verdict of posterity 
may reverse all present idols, now seen dimly through a mist 
of incense, which no man dare attempt to dispel. It is 
remotely possible, to revert to our original pattern, that future 
and more critical generations—for all things may be possible 
to really universal education—might discover in many now 
popular writings a tendency to vulgarise precious words which 
is hailed in our day as a sign of “ originality ’—fatal word! 
And in proportion to a writer’s cleverness or talent—not his 
genius—so is his effect upon the half-taught people and the 
lesser, wavering tastes of his time. The un-noted, creeping, 
insidious poison of the general term is an influence of great 
harm, in that it may cause the effacement, debasement, or 
eclipse of priceless words which should be the property of all 
men, not the choice possessions of the few who read serious 
literature. This abuse cannot be too soon detected, routed out, 
and tilted at by those critics who are true to their vocation. 
When I say ‘critic’? I do not mean the person who merely 
kindly tells you what the book is about. Let the true critics 
select, without fear or favour, passages from new or current 
works, expose the canker of the general term, and force these 
impoverished writers to assimilate a few more synonyms or 
perish in the attempt. 


En1p CAMPBELL DAUNCEY. 


OMAR. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 


October 24, 1908. 

The undersigned desires the co-operation of all who are 
interested in the literature pertaining to, and for, the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ A Bibliography of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
with Notes for an Anthology of Kindred Literature.” 

Aside from the various translations in English, as well as 
many foreign languages and the numerous editions of the 
Rubaiyat published both in America and abroad, all matter 
on the subject will be included, such as verses, parodies, side 
degrees, criticisms, pro. and con., magazine and newspaper 
items, allied degrees, etc., etc. It is especially desired to 
procure the dates and original sources of everything printed 
on the subject. 

The work will be issued during the early months of i909, 
and not later than March 31st, the rooth anniversary of the 
birth of Edward FitzGerald. The book will be dedicated to 
the Omar Khayyam Club of America, and the edition will 
be a strictly limited one. Book lovers are advised to make 
reservations early. 

Desiring to make this bibliography as complete as possible, 
any suggestions to be offered and all communications and 
items of interest will be gratefully acknowledged by the com- 
piler and publisher. 

H. M. ScHROETER. 

Fulton Apartments, 

1064 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, U.S.A. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


The Mind of Napoleon. As revealed in his Thoughts, Speech, 
and Actions. Collected by H. Wheeler. Sisley, 2s. 6d. 
net. 





FICTION 
Sweet Isabel of Narragoon. Lionel Laggard. Greening, 6s. 
HISTORY 

The History of English Prosody. George Saintsbury. Mac- 
millan, vol. i. 10s. net, vol. ii. 15s. net. 

The Men of the Covenant. Alexander Smellie. 
vol. i. and ii. 31s. 6d. net. 

The Struggle for American Independence. 
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Beautiful Flowers and how to Grow them. H. J. Wright 
and W. P. Wright. Jack, 1s. net. 
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F. Lipperman. Jack, 1s. net. 
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Coleridge. De la More Press, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. net. 
Rubdiyadt of Omar Khayyam. Edward Fitzgerald. De la 


More Press, 1s. 6d. net. 
The Young Gardener's Year. 
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The Cry on the Mountain and other Poems. 
Nutt, 1s. net. 
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Some Poems of Edgar Poe. 
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For Those Who Want Something Fresh. 


THE LOG OF A 
SAILORMAN 


6s. By W. BROOKE 


Spectator.— It is quite obvious that Mr. Brooke writes of that 
which he knows. His descriptions are true, realistic pictures of 
life at sea.’ ys 

Atheneum.—“ Capital reading and full of good yarns, such as 
we expect from a man who has spent a score of years at sea.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ This moving and undoubtediy true account 
of the wanderings of a nation’s nomad... . And it is all here— 
touching and finding — response in one’s heart as only human 
doings, privations and successes can touch us. Here we see the 
brutality of Then, the greater humanness of Now—the humour, 
and humour happily without tragedy—the downright heroism— 
the grandeur. . . . By heaven! it must have been something 
worth seeing.” 

Standard.—“ It is a first-rate yarn.” 


At this season of the year new novels flow from the publishers in 
a ceaseless stream, and the reader finds it difficult to make his 
choice among them. At such a time there is always a danger of 
missing a book that really is worth reading ; and we would there- 
fore recommend you to lose no time in ordering from your 
library or bookseller. 


“FEET OF WOOL” 


By MARY DEWETT 
The book is neither “ startling ”’ nor ‘‘ sensational ’’ nor “‘ daring,”’ 
like so many that are forcibly thrust upon your notice at this 
time. It is a wholesome, well-written story of English family 
life, which gains its effects by legitimate means, and never fails to 
interest. The plot follows naturally from the well-drawn charac- 
ters of the different actors, and never flags for an instant from the 
day when Jaqueline comes to visit her wealthy relative to the 
final scene, which shows us that, in spite of human schemes and 
treacheries, the gods have all the time been “‘ creeping on with 
feet of wool.” 
6s. 
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Books for Sale 


BOUT YORKSHIRE. By THoMas 

and KATHERINE MACQUOID ; new edi- 

tion, with 67 illustrations by J. R. Macquoid ; 

post 8vo, cloth; new; pub. by Chatto, 1894, 

at 7/6; offered 2/9, post free, by WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 








NTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
FAMOUS LITERATURE, Plates, 20 
vols., cloth ; new ; 50s. (cost £7). Another copy 
in half-morocco, 70s. (cost {£10).—W. E. 
GOULDEN, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 








A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59 PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


pacbeciality :— Peench P Illustrated Books of the 

ighteent entury Mod French 

A Kise an ern French EDITIONS 

°° Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 





Typewriting 


UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently 
copied. 10d. a thousand words. Neat, 
accurate work. Yost typewriter. Address Y., 
49 Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 











GIVEN QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S 


HALF-CROWN 


AWAY | curisTMasGIFT-BOOK 

















Fe a eeemets and 2/6 RAPHAEL TUCK’S 2/6 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss — XMAS CARDS. mr 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- for | HALF PRICEincludingEn- | for 
biton, $.W. velopes and sent Post-tree, 
29 WV. 1/3 Containing 25 Charming 1/3 
folding and insetted designs. 

— * . oldin, i ' 

Omnd RARE BOOKS on aay subject) | “fr %+ CLUSTERDELUXE. Yost 20 for 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder|| *! >Y stamps extra. Send early © as 
extant. Please state wants and ask for Tuck. forthese. = | . 2 Sample 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of|| Fine Fun for the Fireside, six stamps. 

—_—————100 for is. 66. 


exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particulariy want post 
free—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 
32s. Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 
7s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 21s., for 1os. 6d. 
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s Xmas Cards. 


Big Bargain Bundle. 


10 for 4d. Xmas Postcards, very pretty, 20 for 6d. 
Perfumerie Par Excellence, 3 Sta ps Post Paid. 


BiG BOX OF TEN TOYS FOR A SHILLING. 
T. B. L, KING'S PREMISES, Savoy (Corner, 


Strand, London. 


























PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. ¥ Also List of Books 
Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
POPULAR I*EATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 





Now Ready, completing the record of the Book Year, the 
January BOOK MONTHLY, 64. net. 


CONTENTS. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—Small Talk on some Large 
Literary Matters, with Illustrations to Brighten the Way. 


WHAT BOYS READ.—A Talk with the Editor of ‘‘ The Boys’ 
Own Paper.”’ 


“ SKIED ! "'—Conquest of the Air a Literary Necessity. 


Hey =~ => '" POETRY.—And a Quarrel between Tennyson and 
ytton. 


MISSES WINKWORTH.—And their Gossip about Some Great 
Victorians. 


A LONDON LETTER.—Do ‘' Grown-Ups" read Books Written 
for Young Folk ? 


THE GENERAL READER.—Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 
Best Selling Books. 


LIGHT AND LEADING.—New Fact 
Gathered from the Book World. 


and Current Opinion 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY.—Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH.—A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 
worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of December. 


THE PERIODICALS.—Contents of this Month's Reviews and 
Magazines. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 








The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
resented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
rustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the chairman. The object in view is clearly stated 
in the following extract from a letter signed by the Bishop :— 
“* At present the Institution has an income of only eighteen pounds a year, and 
this is insufficient for itsdue maintenance. ‘he front ot the Museum has recently 
be«n restored, but the two rooms now used for exhibits are overcrowded, and we 
feel that he whole of the house should be devoted to the public, who woi.ld then 
be admitted to the ‘John Gilpin’ room and o:her rooms now occupied by the 
Curator. For this purpose it will be necessary to orm a smal] endowment, and 
it has been calculated that the sum of £2,200 is requ red. We sincerely trust that 


the public will respond generously to :his appeal. 
““HANDLEY DUNELM, Chairm‘u of the Committee.” 


The Secretary is Mr. THomas Wricut, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks,to whom Contributionsshould be addressed. 

















Debating Circles 


All who are interested in the formation of Debating 

and Reading Circles in Clubs and Social Institutes, 

in Town and Country, should send a penny stamp 
for a Sixteen-Page Booklet on 


How to Form a Debating Circle 


— To — 


PUBLIC OPINION 


31 & 32 Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 





Concerning 
————<—<—<———— 











Each week PUBLIC OPINION gives a series of subjects 
for debate. It not only gives subjects, but puts the ques- 
tions to be answered, and furnishes a multitude of facts and 
opinions with which speeches can be made on all sides. No 
other paper gives so much valuable information on all the 
great topics of the day. It presents the cream of all the 
best thought in the best papers and magazines and books. 


Every week lengthy and informing summaries of two of 
the most important books are given, so that in the course of 
a year the reader is put in possession, by direct quotation, 
of over one hundred books. In fact, the information con- 
tained in this paper could not be obtained in any other 
way without the expenditure of many pounds. 


Lf a paper like this interests you, write for a Free 
Specimen Copy to the 


Manager of PUBLIC OPINION 
31 & 32 Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C. 


It is published at Twopence Weekly. Post free in the 
United Kingdom tos. 10d. yearly, or 13s. yearly abroad. 
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THE ACADEMY is always on sale. 


umerous complaints having reached this Office 


as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, we publish below a first list 
of the names and addresses of Newsagents and Booksellers at whose establishments 
Further lists will be published from time to time. 
















Messrs. Sammels and Taylor, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 





Mr. W. Morffew, 
19 Edgware Road, W. 





Messrs. Davies and Co., 
23 Finch Lane, 
Cornhill, E.C. 





Mr. E. Born, 
80 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





Messrs. Scripp’s Libzarv, 
13 South Molton Street, W. 





Mr. H. Offord, 
15 Avery Row, 


Brook Street, W. ih 





The Manager, 
Foreign Booksiall, 














40A King William Street, 
London Bridge, E.C. 





Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd., 
121 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Messrs. E. T.{Bottom and Co., 
51A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
97 Queen Street, E.C., and 
Also at 
165A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
32 Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Mr. George Blair, 
11 King Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 





St. Bride’s Publishing Co 
96 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Co., 
37 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








Mr. Harrison, 
Devereux Court, 
Temple, W.C. 


Messrs. Parnell and Co., 
63 Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 








Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 
Hotel Russell, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





Mr. C. G. Norton, 
38 Marchmont Street, 
Russell Square, W.C._ 


Mr, RB. C. Willis, 
1 Green Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 














Mr. James Barker, 
2 Castle Court, Café Royal, 
nae Birchin Lane, E.C. 68 Regent Street, W. 
’ Messrs. Leathwait and Simmons, Messrs. Bolton’s Library, 
5 Birchin Lane, E.C. 81 Knightsbridge, W. 
Mr. George Blair Mr. E. : 
16 Royal Exchange, E.C. 13 Swallow Street, 
Pottle and Regent Street, W. 
Messrs. Po Sons, 
14 and 15 Royal Exchange, E.C. Messrs. Knowles and Co., 
Crown Court, 
Mr. T. Jenner, Pall Mali, W. 





Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Poulter, 
8 Bury Street, 


St. James Street, W. 





Messrs. May and Williams, 
160 Piccadilly, 


London, W. 








Messrs. Bingham and Co., 
97 Mount Street, 


Grosvenor Square, W. 








Mr. F. Batson, 
82 Grosvenor Street, W. 





The News Stores, 
(next) Hyde Park Hotel, 


Albert Gate, W. 





Messrs, T. Rastall and Son, 
81 Ebury Street, 








London, W. _ 
Mr. T. Wyatt, 
198 Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, W. 
Mr. W. Weaver, 


157 Great Portland Street, W. 





Messrs. Toler Bros., Ltd., 
10 Coptic Street, 


Bloomsbury. 





Mr. William 


Green, 
138,Great Portland Street, W. 





Mr. Noble, 


28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. 





Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co., 
Bookstall, 


Langham Hotel, W. 








12 Bury Street, 
Bloomsbury, W. C. 


Messrs. Yates’ Library, 
79 Wigmore Street, W. 


Mr. H. Perkins, 


3 Seymour Place, 
Portman Square, W. ~ 











Mr. J. Browne, Mr. I. Carpenter, 
5 New Street, 17 Lancaster Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Lancaster Gate, W. 
Mr. H. Hunt, Mr. M. A. Ridge, 


43 Craven Road, 


Hyde Park, W. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookshop, 


19 Craven Road, 


Paddington, W. 





Messrs. Crockett and Co., 


22 Leinster Terrace, W. 








Messrs. F. Calder Turner, 
r Bathurst Street, 
Hyde Park Gardens, W., 
8 Craven Road, 
Paddington, W. 






Also 












Mr. M. E. Wilson, 
8 Clarendon Road, 
Holland Park, W. 












Murley Brothers, 
112 Holland Park Avenue, Ww. 








Mrs. E. Jarvis, 
186 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


Mr. M. Pittman, 
41 Notting Hill Gate, W. 


C. H. Cooke, 
11 Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, W. 






























Mr. 8. C. Carter, 
1 Porchester Gardens, 
Queen’s Read, 
Bayswater, Ww. 







Messrs. , Stanesby and Co., 
179 Sloane Street, 
eee, S.W. 


Messrs. M. Hildreth and Co., 
10 and 12 Fulham "Road, So. W. _ 


Mr. Henry Roberts, 
2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


Messrs. Scotter and Law, 
Belgrave Mansions, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S. Ww. 
Mr. J. Shrubb, 
165 Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, S.W. 
































Messrs. W. H. Smith, 
Bookshop, 
Sloane Square, S.W. 


Messrs. Wright and. ‘Son, 
43 King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, S.W. J 


Messrs. Jesson Bros., 
129 King’s Road, 




































Chelsea, S.W. 
Mr. A. F. Vedy, 
265 and 420 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 











Mr. George R. Riches, 
510 King’s Road, 














Chelsea, S.W. 
Mr. R. Snare, 
21 Lower Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W. 











Messrs. Blake and Co., 
62 Putney High Street, S.W. 


The Idler’s Own Newsagency, 
169 Upper Richmond Road, 
__Putney, S.W. 















Mr. R. Andrews, 
120 Upper Richmond Road, 
East Putney, S.W. 


Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 
Approach Book Stores, 
London Bridge, S.E. ® 




















Persons who experience any difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY are 


| requested kindly to communicate with 
The Manager of THE ACADEMY, 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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KING ALFRED’S JEWEL 


A THREE ACT DRAMA IN BLANK VERSE 


With Coloured Frontispiece reproducing the Jewel now in keeping at Oxford in the Ashmolean Museum 


w w w Cr. 8vo. 


5/- net. w w 


“ The living Alfred lives in this gracious play, for the author has woven his own words into his and 


fashioned his great spirit out of the mist of time. . 
delicate poetry, and i its melodious songs. 


for crashing music.’ 


“ Written with a charming delicacy of style, and contains several mel 


e charm of the play is in its simple style, its 


* There is also a rousing battle chorus which calls aloud 


—James Douglas in “ Che Star” 
Alfred’s noble and 


lodious songs. King 
vigorous character is limned with great skill, while Elfreda flits through the the like a woodland fairy.” 


“ This beautiful little volume . 
Atlantic.” 


—“ Glasgow News” 


. will appeal to patriotism and to poetry on both sides of the 


— Observer” 


“It realises in simple but effective fashion that early saps when men’s hearts could be stirred by a tale, and 


it has some of the grace of ‘ As You Like It.” 
whole play is a worthy study of the great king.” 


The verse and lyrics are alike good, and the 
—* Glasgow Herald” 


JOHN LANE - PUBLISHER - THE BODLEY HEAD 














Mr.EVELEIGH NASH’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





I. A NEW LIFE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


The Life of an Empress. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE, Author of “ Women of the 
Second Empire.” Illustrated. 15s. net. 


*,* Every woman should read this engrossing story of one of the most fascinating 
personalities of modern times. it is the most complete life yet published of the 
EMPRESS EUGENIE, and the author presents her as she walked in beauty, 
the brightest star of her brilliant Court, with a magio vividness which takes us 
back to the great days of the SECOND EMPIRE. 


Il. A WINTER-NIGHT BOOK. 


The Book of Witches. 


By O. M. HUEFFER. With Coloured Frontispiece by 
W. Heath Robinson. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Hueffer has chosen a fascinating topic. . . and, what is more, he has 
treated his topic in a fascinating manner.’"’-—Trutnx. 
““Exceedingly good reading.""—The Datry TELEGRAPH. 


lll, A POPULAR BOOK ON A NATIONAL SUBJECT. 


The English House. 


HOW TO JUDGE ITS PERIODS AND STYLES. 
By W. SHAW SPARROW, Author of “ Old England,” 
etc. Profusely Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A fascinating work . . . ought to be eagerly read.""—The Grose. 
“The book is one that we can heartily recommend.”—The Estates GAZETTE. 


IV. A NEW BOOK BY H. SBELLOC. 


The Eye-Witness. 


By H. BELLOC. | 5s. net. 


“A book of @reat cleverness.'"—The Eveninc STANDARD. 
+ “The Eye-Witness’ is full of imagination and good writing."—The Dairy 
ELLEGRAPH. 





V. A BEAR IN A THOUSAND ! 


Joseph: * "ian imma 


By JOHN BARNETT. With Illustrations by L. Leslie 
Brooke. 6s. 


“No other bear has ever drawn us so closely to his heart ; Joseph is a person 
whom it is a privilege to know. . The is really “amusing, and is told 
with the sly humour which is one of Joseph’ s meet endearing qualities.''—The 
Patt MALL GazerTrTe. 


VI. A BEDSIDE BOOK. 


Sayings from the Saints. 


Collected by ANNIE MATHESON. Pocket size. Cloth 
2s. 6d. net, leather 3s. 6d. net. 


“A very suitable gift-book for lovers of devotional literature." —The Grose. 


Vil. A THRILLING GHOST BOOK. 


Some Haunted Houses 


of England and Wales. 


By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 2s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most gruesome collections of ghost stories on reco 
OBSERVER. 


."'—The 


EVELEIGH NASH 
LONDON 



































CHRISTIAN LITURGIES 


Messrs. COPE and FENWIC™% beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the publication of 
a series of Christian Liturgies translated from the original languages by competent scholars, and in many cases 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers. 

There are five main families or groups of Liturgies, three of them Eastern in origin and use, one Eastern in 
origin but Western in use, one Western both in origin and use. They are known either by the names of the 
Apostles with whom they are traditionally connected, or by the names of the countries or cities in which they 
are known or believed to have been once or always in use. 

It is the aim of the Publishers to present these Liturgies in a form that will render them useful not only 
to the Clergy and to Students, but to all who are interested in the History of Religion. 

With this object each Volume contains a carefully written Introduction giving a history of the rite, an 
account of the vestments of the clergy, and of the ornaments of the Church, and an analysis of the distinctive 


features of the Liturgy. 
(1) The Armenian Liturgy [Ready 


The First Volume contains the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia. 

This Liturgy is said to date from the First Century, and to have been founded on that of the Church of 
Jerusalem. St. Gregory, the Illuminator, re-modelled it and introduced the Nicene Creed, and prayers from 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced in 430 A.D. 

On account of its antiquity, its precious characteristics, the beauty and richness of its imagery, this Liturgy 
appeals to the lover of literature no less than to the theologian. 


(2) The Coptic Liturgy [Ready 


The Publishers have been fortunate in securing permission to include in the Series the late Marquis of 
Bute’s translation of the Coptic Liturgy. 

The particular ritual of the Egyptian Christians commands special interest in view of the remarkable 
influence which it has had over the destinies of these extraordinary people, who, for over a thousand years, in 
the face of continued insult and persecution, have retained the Christian faith. 


(3) The Russian Liturgy [Ready Dec. 28 


The third Volume contains the Liturgy of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 

oe compiled, translated, and arranged from the Old Church-Slavonic Service Books of the Russian 
urch. 

The books are printed on a specially made paper, in large, clear type, with wide margins. The ritual 
directions are printed in red. 

A suitable binding has been designed for the series, and the Volumes are in post quarto size. The price 
of each Volume in the series is 5s. net. They can be obtained from any bookseller, or post free (5s. 4d.) direct 
from the Publishers. 


THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. [Shortly 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 


By W. LOTZ, Ph.d., Theol. Lic. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly 


MANUAL oF OCCASIONAL OFFICES 


FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 


Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. L. SAYWELL, 
and Two Other Anglican Clergymen. 
Crown 8vo, 4s: net. [Shortly 














LONDON: COPE & FENWICK, 16 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. - 























EVERETT & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE LIFE OF COL. FRED BURNABY 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of “ The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” etc. 


One Vol. : Demy 8vo, with 60 Plates, 12s. net. 
“ All the stirring incidents in Burnaby’s meteoric career are related with force and fidelity, and the many anecdotes of his deeds’ 


The author has told the story of his life tight 


ot prowess make delightful reading.” —Sunday Times. 


“A Coeur de Lion in physique, strength, bravery, and magnanimity. 


well.’’—Daily Graphic. 


‘* Admirable amongst biographies.’’"—Army and Navy Gazette. 





LONDON IN THE SIXTIES 


By “One of the Old Brigade” 
With Illustrations by HAROLD PIFFARD. Crownjgvo,"6s. 
A Book of interesting Recollections and many anecdotes of London as it was nearly two generations ago. The sagen yo of 
cl 


them are sporting and dramatic, but for the social historian there is much that is interesting in connection with old streets, inns, 


ubs. 





MY LIFE AND DANCING 


By MAUD ALLAN 


Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 
(SECOND EPiTION NOW READY.) 
‘Gives some delightful stories of her youth in Cakrornia, her student days, her début in Berlin, and of her triumphs at the 


Palace.’’—Outlook. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
ENGLISH BIRD LIFE 


By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


With 100 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this Book. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ An admirable book.” —Country Life. 
“The text combines in an unusual degree familiar description 
with scientific knowledge. The book is one that will be 
eagerly welcomed.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





“A wholly delightful book, as conspicuous for its close and 
sympathetic observation as for its graceful and scholarly style.’’"— | 


he Bulwark. 

“‘ Splendidly illustrated.’’—Scotsman. 

“Among the many excellent books on ornithology which have 
been recently produced a conspicuous place must be given to this 
delightful volume.’’—Outlook. 


SPORT INDEED 


By THOMAS MARTINDALE 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 6s. net. 


ConTENTS :—A Caribou Hunt ; Calling the Moose ; The Fun of 
Hunting ; A Day in the Big Woods ; A Close Call; etc., etc, 


THE SCOTTISH TERRIER 
By C. J. DAVIES 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Llustrated from Photographs. 


“Mr. Davies is a master of his subject, and to all who are inter- 
ested in terriers his book should appeal.’"—Badminton Magazine. 


HORSES 


MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE, 

By F. T. BARTON M.R.C.V.S. 
Demy 4io, 15s. net. Fully illustrated from Photographs, 


“A handsome volume, and as a present to a beginner in horse- 
lore likely to prove acceptable. The illustrations are excellent.’’— 
The Field. 


THE PRACTICE OF EQUINE 
MEDICINE 


By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
Author of ‘‘ The Veterinary Manual,” etc., etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, rss. net. 


THEIR POINTS AND 


| strong virile style to which Mr. London has accustomed us. . . . 


| dishonouring His methdds.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Illustrated from Photographs. | 
| except the peculiar sect to whom it is frankly and fearlessly 


| antagonistic.’’—Scotsman. 


| The reader is kept stimulated and enthralled to the end.”—Morning 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
THE IRON HEEL 


By JACK LONDON 
Author of “‘ The Call of the Wild,” ‘“‘ Love of Life,”’ etc. 





“ There is no sign in ‘ The Iron Heel ’ of any falling-offfrom the 


It is a remarkable book.’’—Daily Mail. 


CHRISTIAN MURDERERS 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM 
Author of “‘ Ezra the Mormon,” etc., etc. 


“In these days of anemic fiction a novel inspired with such 
passionate indignation is something of a rarity, and, alike for its 
matter and its manner, deserves the attention which it will un- 
doubtedly command.”’—-Truth. 

“A justifiable attac} on those who think to honour God by 


“The novel is ably written. It should find favour with all 


A ROYAL HOAX 
By FRED WHISHAW 
Author of ‘“‘ The Great Green God,”’ etc. 


“ A good story, chock-full of adventure.’”"—Times. 


“We will leave Mr. Whishaw to tell in his crisp and humorous 
fashion the tale of the imbroglios and complications which ensue. 
They are so dramatic that the novel would undoubtedly make an 
admirable and very modern play.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


ROSALIND AT REDGATE 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
Author of ‘‘ The House of a Thousand Candles,”’ etc. 


‘Mr. Nicholson has invented a new style of romance. .. . 


Post. 


BROTHER OFFICERS 
By HORACE WYNDHAM 
Author of ‘“‘ The King’s Scarlet,”’ etc., etc. 





London: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 
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